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A Frenchman of my acquaintance, becoming aware recently of 
the emergence of the United States from barbarism, uttered a lament 
which gave me a new sensation: ‘‘So great a people,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘and no language of their own!” 

I confess it had never occurred to me that a nation needed a 
separate and individual language of its own to sustain or prove its 
greatness, or that our inheritance of English speech and literature 
was anything but an advantage. There is a sense, however, in 
which my friend’s lament was not unjustified, for an inherited 
language means inherited racial traditions and loyalties, inheritpo 
literary forms and practices. It means acceptance instead of 
creation, acquiescence instead of a fresh adventure. And accept- 
ance, acquiescence, may easily go too far and become a fixed habit. 

With the English language and literature we inherited the 
classic prosody, and followed its laws as a matter of course in all our 
earlier attempts at poetry. Now the classic prosody is a formidable 
affair. With Greece for its sire and Rome for its dam, it had ruled 
the medieval family of languages, and held their aspiring lyric 
offspring within strict and proper metric bounds. The run-away 
Anglo-Saxon son and heir, far off in his isolated island, had at first 
shown a rebellious disregard of family rules and precepts; but a 
great poet named Chaucer had taken him in hand at just the right 
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formative moment, and impressed upon him the superiority of the 
iambic Gallic paces over the heavy lumbering hoofbeats of song 
which his saga-singing mother had been crooning to him from her 
northern memories. 

Thus the iambic measure became the accepted rule in English 
poetry. And a very good rule it has been on the whole, bringing 
out the flexibility, the musical variety, of the somewhat Normanized 
Anglo-Saxon tongue of our forefathers. Until the closing decade 
of the eighteenth century there were few exceptions, certain 
Elizabethan songs and Dryden’s two musical odes offering almost 
the only experiments in four-time rhythms attempted in English 
since Langland wrote Piers Ploughman. 

But if we regard the iambic measure as the fundamental rhythm 
of English poetry, we must broaden the definition of it so as to make 
it less a counting of syllables and stresses and more a counting of 
time-beats. The important thing is that it is a three-time measure, 
its two syllables, the first short and the second long, counting three 
beats to the bar. We must insist on this classic definition of the 
iambus as a short and a long syllable, and utterly forget that 
confusing heresy perpetrated and persisted in by many gram- 
marians, which has defined an iambic foot as consisting of an 
unaccented and an accented syllable. Rhythm, always and 
everywhere, from the pulse-beat of atoms to the swing of the planets 
in space, is movement through equal units of time. Accent more 
or less marks the time-intervals; it does not make them. Thus all 
verse is essentially quantitative, whether the length or quantity of 
syllables is fixed, as in Greek and Latin, or variable, as in English. 
Verse, indeed, is as quantitative as music, whose bars, in any given 
phrase, are of equal length whatever may be the arrangement of 
notes and rests. And in verse as in music the unit of length is the 
bar, a more exact name than foot but meaning the same thing. 

It would be well if we could get rid of those old inaccurate terms 
of the inherited pseudo-science of prosody—a science about as 
up-to-date as classic geography or medieval astrology. The iamb, 
the trochee, the anapaest, the dactyl, etc., these had some accuracy 
to the Greeks and Romans; to us they have meant only confusion. 
In English verse the one important distinct'on is between three- 
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time and four-time. Most English verse is in three-time, as we 
have seen; and the pretense of distinction between iambic and 
trochaic is empirical and unscientific. So in English four-time 
measures, in which there is a rhythmic variety deserving of six or 
eight names, the distinction between anapaestic and dactylic 
cannot be scientifically maintained. 

For the purpose of this inquiry, let the old terms be forgotten, 
and let us study verse-rhythms as marking either three or four beats 
to the bar. And let us remember that in verse, as in music, a three- 
time bar has been made up in various ways in the work of our great- 
est poets. In Shakespeare’s seventy-first sonnet, for example, I find 
usually the typical iambic bar, that is, a short syllable and a stressed 
long one, whose time may be expressed by an eighth-note and a 
quarter-note. But I also find the following variations: short, rest, 
short; three shorts; short syllable and long rest; rest and two 
shorts; two very shorts and a long, etc. 

In other words, the English poets have by no means made up 
their bars on the ¢i-tum ti-tum ti-tum principle of a pure iambic 
succession, but have varied this succession to the limit of their 
power. And when Shelley, Coleridge, occasionally Burns and 
Byron, afterward Hood, Swinburne, and many others, tried experi- 
ments with four-time measures, they found possible a still greater 
variety of syllabic movement within the bar. 

Thus we find that English poets have usually defied the gram- 
marians and been more “‘free”’ than the laws allowed. When they 
departed from this course, when they made and obeyed strict 
metrical rules, as in the Queen Anne period, they merely prepared 
the way for a revolution. Shelley and Coleridge rebelled against 
Pope; Whitman and the modern vers-librists against the Victorians. 
No man, least of all a poet, can afford to walk in fetters; and each 
rebellion has widened his range. 

The modern vers-librists, then—I use the word in the English- 
American, not the French sense—have fought for elbow-room, for 
greater freedom of movement in the bar, the line, the cadence, the 
strophe. In so far as they have written poetry, and not what 
Howells wittily called ‘‘shredded prose,” their fight has availed 
to break down the grammarians’ smug barriers and enrich the 
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language with beautiful poems in a new, or at least newly recovered, 
mode. 

Whitman was a self-sufficient personality, the rare type of man 
who, isolated and alone, moves on in his own way quite unconscious 
that other ways have been hitherto preferred, and untempted by 
their comparative ease and smoothness. The exact metrics of 
the prosodists might never have been invented so far as he was 
concerned; what D. H. Lawrence calls his ‘‘lovely, lovely form and 
rhythm” was his own personal achievement, ‘‘ the perfect utterance 
of a concentrated spontaneous soul.” Its influence moved fitfully, 
and in unexpected ways. His neighbors knew him not, but in 
attics across the sea lesser instruments tuned in with his orchestra, 
and his sweeping clouds of sound became delicate nuances. Paris 
grew aware of him, and Paris transmuted and passed on his rhythmic 
influence. And the little group of young poets in London who called 
themselves Imagists received the gospel of freedom from Mallarmé 
and the rest, written cloistrally, as it were, on fine parchment with 
decorated and illuminated lettering. 

They proceeded, with religious fervor, to put in practice the new 
ideas and impose them on an art which had stiffened and prettified 
under the old formulae. Rhythms, whether three-time or four- 
time, were to be more varied through a freer action of syllables and 
rests within the bar, a more individual grouping of bars in lines, and 
a larger, more musical sweep of the rhythmic phrase across the 
barriers of bar and line. Poetry, in the opinion of these experi 
menters, could no more rest on the rhythmic laurels won by the 
great poets of the past than the sister-art of music could be content 
forever within harmonic boundaries set by the masterpieces of 
Beethoven, Mozart, or Brahms. If modern music could make 
room for Debussy and Stravinsky and even jazz, modern poetry 
should be able to listen with an open mind to Ezra Pound and H. D. 
and Richard Aldington, and whoever might try still more adven 
turous experiments, even though they should ride roughshod over 
long-accepted precepts and prejudices. 

At the head of this group, in 1912 earlier and later, was Ezra 
Pound, a man who, whatever one may think of his poetry, was born 


a great teacher, born to be the leader of a school. An inquiring 
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and provocative mind is his, never content with the conventionally 
accepted thing, always searching beneath surfaces and appearances, 
always violently rejecting the lifeless, the over-ornate, the stilted, 
the merely formal. An inspiring influence this poet has been, 
unfailing in the courage of his convictions; leading others, not 
necessarily to agree with him, but to examine their own foundations 
and standards. 

When the poets of this small group, foregathering in London 
though mostly Americans, began to send their poems to Chicago and 
print them in the first numbers of Poetry during 1912 and 1913, 
‘““Tmagism,” though a wee small voice, was very upsetting to those 
who heard it. Many were the ‘‘Is-this-poetry ?’’ protests received 
by the editors during that first exciting year. Yet changes have 
moved along so rapidly during the past decade that these first poems 
of the revolution seem hardly revolutionary as one reads them 
today. 

Richard Aldington’s ‘‘Choricos,” in the second number of 
Poetry, was the first Imagist poem ever printed. As it holds its 
own, in my opinion, not only as one of the finest poems of the group, 
but as one of the finest of this century, it may be well to pause 
long enough for a slight analysis. 

Except for its use of “‘thou,” permissible in a poem solemnly 
addressing Death in a Greek guise, the diction is the English of 
modern speech. The words are chosen for tonal quality and 
beauty of sound—rich, full syllables that move slowly in tribute to 
the majesty of the subject, a hymn in praise of Death. The measure 
is a slowly marching four-time, singularly free and varied in detail; 
showing a frequent use of long syllables, sometimes in spondaic 
succession, sometimes with rests. One might diagram the basic 
rhythm of this poem about as shown on the following page, the 
bars being (theoretically as in music) of equal length, and each 
quarter- or eighth-note representing a long or short syllable. 

I doubt if the most conventional prosodist would deny the 
rhythmic beauty of this majestically marching poem. Yet, 
though in four-time, it is neither anapaestic nor dactylic. The 
rhythmic pattern, while absolute and authoritative, shows much 
more variety than had been customary in English verse. 
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In the “Notes” of this early number of Poetry, Mr. Aldington is 
described as ‘‘a young English poet, one of the ‘Imagistes,’ a group 
of ardent Hellenists who are pursuing interesting experiments in 
vers libre, trying to attain in English certain subtleties of cadence of 
the kind which Mallarmé and his followers have studied in French.”’ 
The name which these poets had chosen, then printed for the first 
time, became part of the signature under their second group in 
Poetry, which were by “H. D., Imagiste,”’ a poet who has been 
called the most imagistic of the school. The almost staccato 
movement of her three-time poems was very different from the 
legato of “‘Choricos.” An analysis of one of her shorter poems, 
‘‘Oread,” published later and famous as typical of the school, 
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The above diagrams, one in four-time and the other in three-time, 
offer merely a hint of basic rhythms, one which cannot be pursued 
further because of lack of space. But they show that free verse 
is metrical in the sense that it divides into time-unit bars, and they 
suggest the variety of movement attainable in measures less confin 
ing than the statutory iambic, than Shelley’s four-time anapaestic- 
spondaic in ‘‘ The Cloud,” or even the strictly schooled experiments 
of Swinburne. On the basic rhythmic pattern, whatever it be, of 
any poem the poet weaves his larger cadences, the rhythmic phrase 
carrying the metric bars as a great wave carries ripples. Free verse 
has been called ‘‘ cadence verse,” but all poetry is cadence verse in 
thissense, that all poetry has a double rhythm, an overlay of sweeping 
cadences on the smaller patterns of time-unit bars. 

But if this paper is not to be too technical we must forbear 
from further analysis and proceed to a more general discussion. 

The Imagists strove not only for a freer prosody, newer and more 
personal rhythms, and the language of modern speech, but also for 
the integrity of the image, for a hard, clear style, and for a rigid 
concentration which should discard every unnecessary word, every 
unstructural ornament. It is hardly too much to say that they 
have imposed these conditions on their contemporaries, that no 
poet today can disregard them with impunity. The old lavish 
diffuseness, the sentimental softness, the rhetorical eloquence, the 





“poetic” diction, theme, and ornament, so common a half-century 
ago, are not the modern wear. I don’t mean that the Imagists have 
been the only influence in this direction: the Irish group, headed by 
Yeats and Synge, were earlier in the field with similar ideas, certain 
translations from the Orient and from Roumanian and other folklore 
had exemplified them, and the poetry of Emily Dickinson and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson had stripped the art bare of eloquence 
and furbelows. But the Imagists came at the psychological 
moment when these influences were ripening to a climax, and their 
formulated and announced doctrine clinched the ban upon the old 
excesses and made the “‘revolution”’ an accomplished fact. 

Among the thirty or more poets I have listed as worthy of 
consideration under the title I have chosen, it is of course impossible 


to study more than a few. I have spoken of Ezra Pound as a 
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teacher; as a poet also his work is fundamentally important. 
His imagination may not be fecund, not richly and profusely 
creative. He delves, perhaps, too deep into libraries instead of 
compassing the full circuit of life. But he has a serene and whimsical 
and altogether delightful intelligence, keen as a blade and swift as a 
spear, and an instinct for beautiful word-tunes and rhythms. 
Such poems as “Dance Figure,” ‘Ortus,” “‘The Garden,” “The 
Garret,’ ‘‘The Psychological Hour,’’ while temperamental to a 
degree and lit with more or less satiric humor, are nevertheless 
weighted with the tragic beauty of human life. And his version of 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Seafarer” is a masterpiece in the difficult art of 
translation. 

If we are to follow somewhat the order of time, and consider 
the Imagists first, H. D. and John Gould Fletcher may be described 
as specialists, each an adept and exquisite workman in a restricted 
field. H. D. is probably the most Hellenic of modern poets, the 
most ‘‘classic’’ in the highest sense of that much abused word. 
I have never studied Greek, but competent critics seem to agree 
that something high and clear in the spirit of her work, something 
austere and fine and shapely in its workmanship, something flute- 
like and a bit remote in its music, bring her songs nearer to the 
special beauty of Greek lyrics than any other poet has attained. 
Among her more important odes I have always loved ‘‘ The Shrine,”’ 
which expresses the dangerous splendor of beauty with the shining 
clarity of a Greek marble. 

John Gould Fletcher is essentially a landscape poet—landscapes 
of London streets as well as Mississippi banks and Arizona deserts, 
and including marine effects, as in the sea-symphony “‘Sand and 
Spray.” He has written on other subjects—himself, people he has 
observed, Japanese prints, etc.; but his keenest inspiration comes 
from the out-of-doors; for the beauty of nature and of cities he 
feels a veritable passion. As he sings in “‘The Blue Symphony,” 
for once in rhyme, 

I have heard and have seen 


All the news that has been: 


Autumn’s gold and spring’s green! 
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And his series of eleven color-symphonies—‘‘Blue,” ‘“Orange,”’ 
“White,” “Violet,” and the rest—are in ecstatic celebration of 


“news.” Cloud shadows, “charging down the 


such magnificent 
street,” become: 
Whirlpools of purple and gold, 
Winds from the mountains of cinnabar, 
Lacquered mandarin moments, palanquins swaying and balancing 
Amid the vermilion pavilions, against the jade balustrades. 

Amy Lowell accepted early the exacting discipline of the 
Imagists. But, although some of her best work has been done in 
free verse, she followed the invitation of her subject into whatever 
form, bond or free, it might fitly lead her. In her second book, 
Sword-Blades and Poppy-Seed, we find already a variety of forms, 
from the sonnet to ‘‘polyphonic prose.” As she says in the preface: 
“The poet with originality and power is always seeking to give his 
readers the same poignant feeling which he has himself. To do 
this he must constantly find new and striking images, delightful 
and unexpected forms.” 

She takes a few hints from her study of the Parnassians, but 
never follows the Frenchmen slavishly. The form which she has 
called polyphonic prose, for example, may have been suggested by 
her reading of Paul Fort, but it is by no means the same thing. 
Using alliteration, internal rhymes, and other carefully elaborated 
harmonies to ally it with poetry, it stands rhythmically on that 
borderland between poetry and prose which the modern movement 
is quite willing to explore, for prose is rhythmic as well as verse 
one cannot escape a universal principle. 

Miss Lowell’s intense vitality, her love of color and action, have 
led her constantly into new fields. Her fecund and inquiring mind 
has delighted, possibly too much, in trying out different forms. 
But at least she has felt that modern poetry, no more than 
modern music or the graphic arts, need confine itself to old bounda- 
ries. She has used free verse in certain fine lyrics—‘‘ Night Clouds,”’ 
“‘Ombre Chinoise,” “‘A Gift”; in her New England narratives 
character sketches couched in a harsh dialect; in brocaded mono- 
logues and narratives like “‘Patterns”; and with delightful gaiety 
in grotesques like “ Red Slippers” or the Stravinsky pieces. 
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In 1914 two powerful middle-western names added to the noise 
of controversy which the Imagists had stirred up: Carl Sandburg 
and Edgar Lee Masters were champions whom no protagonist 
of exact metrics could afford to ignore. The former had never 
written a poem in exact metrics, nor has he to this day. The latter 
had never used any unconventional forms until he began Spoon 
River in a more or less satirical spirit, irritated by the rising vogue 
of free verse and spurred on to try his hand at it; and, having got 
started with a modern theme and a new method, soon found himself 
carried away into heights which his muse had never before explored. 

Carl Sandburg was a little the earlier of the two. Poetry printed 
a group of his ‘Chicago Poems” in its March number of 1914, 
the group which later initiated the Levinson Prize; and during the 
following summer Spoon River began its serial course through 


) 


Reedy’s Mirror. 

Sandburg is essentially a lyric poet. His longer poems, like 
“Prairie” and ‘‘Smoke and Steel,” are each less a continuous unit 
than a series of songs in somewhat different moods strung together 
harmoniously by an artist. His free-verse rhythms are as personal 
as his slow speech and massive gait; always an appropriate beating- 
out of his subject, from the frank, grotesquely disguised prose of 
such things as the Billy Sunday diatribe, to the magical delicacy of 
“The Great Hunt,” “Gone,” “Cool Tombs,” and certain other 
songs which should rank among the most beautiful in the language. 
His subjects, usually intensely local and personal, take on the 
spaciousness of all adequate art, and his work as a whole gives us 
the very feeling and quality of the prairie, the men it breeds, and 
the great city it has built. 

Of Sandburg’s technique I have recently written as follows in a 
general review of his work in Poetry for September, 1924, and the 
analysis may be suggestive as well to those who wish to study the 
handling of three-time or four-time rhythms by other vers-librists: 

What Sandburg does is not, as some students seem to infer, the complete 
sweeping away of the metrical pattern. There is an underlying three-time or 
four-time beat in each poem, his preference leaning, oftener than with most 
poets, to four-time, which admits that generous use of spondees—sometimes 
four long syllables in succession—from which he gets some of his most telling 
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effects. But in his underlying patterns Sandburg permits himself more variety 
than the prosodic laws have allowed for, especially in the number of syllables 
to a bar, and in a free use of rests. In four-time especially he uses this freedom 
quite wonderfully, getting rhythms as different as in the quick-stepping “‘ Gone”’ 
and the slow-moving “Our Prayer of Thanks’’; while in “The Great Hunt,”’ 
which begins in a creeping four-time, he tries with magical effect the old but 
rarely used trick of changing the beat to three-time for the final stanza. And 
in two poems as different in movement as “Bringers”’ and “ Four Preludes on 
Playthings of the Wind,” the underlying pattern is three-time and almost 
straight iambic. On these patterns Sandburg, like all poets but more skilfully 


hi ] 


than most of them, swings the larger tides of his cadences. 


To say that there is less art in such manipulation of rhythms than in follow 
ing accurately, for example, the exact metrics of a sonnet, is simply to show 
one’s own limitations as a student of poetics. It makes no differer ther 
the art is conscious or instinctive. With Sandburg it is probably stinctive: 
he may not know a spondee from a kilowatt, but he has a marvelously sensitive 
ear—he listens for his rhythms over and over, and beats them out wit! borate 
care. None of the scholarly Imagists, or other free-versifiers of the present 
period, has so greatly widened the rhythmic range of English poetry; and the 
prosodists of the future will have to study him in order to make new rules to 
enslave poets yet to come. 

Another element of his art—his vocabulary—may call for comment 
It is enough to say that any writer who can use the common sp of the people 
for beauty thereby enriches and revivifies the language. A static language is 
half dead—the “well of English undefiled” will dry up unless fr waters 
out of the common earth continually fill it 


Masters’ dash into free verse in Spoon River was an escape from 
bondage; thenceforth even his iambics were as if unchained. 
And his escape from classic and historic subjects made him an epic 
poet of the formative period in the region where he was born. 
Such books as the two Spoon River volumes and Domesday Book 
loom large; if they tease us with satire, laughing bitterly at little 
men and their pretenses, they also present the pathos of lives that 
aspire in vain, and the rounded beauty of great souls. I have called 
this poet huge, careless, profound. He is lavish, a spendthrift 
of emotion and of labor. He writes masses of perishable stuff to 
achieve one masterpiece, he suffers prodigiously for each moment 
of reckless and stupendous joy. He is, in short, a big thing—a 
deep thinker, proud lover, loud laugher, and a poet who has 
celebrated life, especially the life he knows in this region, in many 


strong and vital books—and a few imperishable poems. 
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His technique, in whatever form, is forthright and simple. 
Yet it achieves variety of tone and tune. In “Fiddler Jones”’ 
the verse dances to the fiddle; in ‘‘Silence”’ it achieves a high 
tranquillity; in ““Worlds”’ the iteration works up an extraordinary 
cumulative effect; and in ‘‘Anne Rutledge” we hear indeed “the 
vibrations of deathless music.” 

Wallace Stevens is a poet of very different quality from these, 
one quite unmoved by their kind of realities but feeling keenly his 
own kind. Intensely individual, he has belonged to no school and 
taken orders from his muse alone. His poetry praises, in strains of 
high magnificence, 


This luscious and impeccable fruit of life, 
J 


and gives it a magic flavor in the plucking. His rhythms, whether 
bond or free, are his own. His moods, whether serious or whimsical, 
are tributes to the queer, audacious, fascinating beauty of the world. 
Che magnificent cause of being 
[he imagination, the one reality 


In this imagined world 


is the one reality that moves him and inspires his song. 

But it is vain to rhapsodize about this poet, who has perhaps 
influenced young students of the art more than any of those above 
mentioned except Mr. Pound, and this without personal contact. 
If one loves *‘ The Paltry Nude” or “‘ Peter Parasol”’ or ‘‘ Fabliau of 
Florida,” one’s feelings must remain quite inexplicable and detached 
from sordid arguments. 

Mr. Stevens sometimes asks, with a smile, an ironic question; 
perhaps ‘‘ The Comedian of the Letter C” sums up his perplexities. 
But with T. S. Eliot and Maxwell Bodenheim, life is irony. Mr. 
Eliot’s Waste-Land is a masterpiece of agonized irony, of accusation. 
It gives us the malaise of our time, its bitter suffering, its conviction 
of futility, its wild dance on an ash-heap before a clouded and 
distorted mirror. 


I will show you fear in a handful of dust, 


he cries, and he shows us confusion and dismay and disintegration, 
the world crumbling to pieces in a tumble of broken rhythms, and 
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patching itself with desperate gaiety into new and strangely irregular 
forms. In this and other poems we have the reaction of the 
impassioned intellectual whose indoor life is remote from the doers 
and builders of our time. 

Maxwell Bodenheim’s irony is less bitter, sometimes almost 
humorous. It amuses him to search for the neat word, and fit it 
like an arrowhead to the keen shaft, and send the idea shooting 
into the heart of a stupid world. Sometimes it even pleases him 
to be serious, and write a love-poem or a death-poem as though he 
beautifully meant it. 

Marjorie Seiffert has ironic moments too, but a generously 
bubbling humor softens them. Most of her poems are in metrics, 
but a few in free verse, notably the “‘ Portrait of a Lady in Bed,’ 
should never be omitted from any catalogue of gay delights—gay, 
but more profound than they seem. 

Helen Hoyt, Eunice Tietjens, Marianne Moore, these and others 
have exercised to the full a woman’s privilege of independent choice. 
Each has a strongly personal rhythm, and each has satisfied its 
instincts most characteristically when free of exact metrics. Helen 
Hoyt’s impassioned love-songs, Eunice Tietjens’ Profiles, Miss 
Moore’s icily acid reflections, all exist on their own rhythmic terms; 
each poet escaping into prose now and then, but achieving poetry 
of singular precision in her happier moments. 

And there is a whole literature—Mr. Curtin’s Rainbow Anthology 
gives much of it—adapting or translating aboriginal motives and 
rhythms. Lew Sarett, Constance Skinner, Frank S. Gordon, 
Natalie Curtis Burlin, and others have shown us what a gold-mine 
of song awaits full development. 

It is impossible even to mention the names of many poets who 
have done interesting work in free verse, or to discuss the whimsical 
extravagances of mood, manner, and typography among the 
delightful comedians whose chief organ, around 1916, was Alfred 
Kreymborg’s gay little magazine, Others, and who have since 
disported elsewhere. Of late a small but loud group of sonneteers 
have been trying to persuade us that “‘the free-verse movement”’ 
was a passing fashion. But no movement is a mere fashion if it 
produces work of enduring beauty and value. And some of the 
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poets above mentioned have given us songs too beautiful to perish, 
have told “‘the tale of the tribe” 


In verses wild with motion, full of din, 


moving in rhythms as determinate, as inevitable, as the spacing of 
leaves on a stem, or the swinging of waves. 


THE STATUS OF AMERICAN CRITICISM 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

It is impossible to understand the development of American 
criticism without a true view of American history. Culturally, 
socially, and to a less extent politically there have been from the 
eighteenth century onward two Americas (as Paxton and others 
have made clear)—an East which was in some respects a European 
extension, a West where the processes of the melting-pot were 
active, and where an indigenous type of mind was under constant 
development by shaping environment. Later, the terms East and 
West became more useful than accurate, but the working distinction 
remains. 

Our better-known critics from Irving, Cooper, Simms, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Poe, Lowell, Holmes, down through Howells and Wood- 
berry, have belonged to the European extension. They have 
regarded American literature primarily as an extension of English 
literature, and of course they have been right for an important, 
perhaps its most important, aspect. Yet they have by no means 
criticized as British critics might have done. A native environment 
has influenced them as strongly as European culture, although its 
effects have been more subtle. Irving is best understood as a 
Federalist; Cooper is as republican in the American sense as he is 
anti-democratic; Emerson and Thoreau are visibly transmuting 
the ethical obsession of Puritan New England into a different philoso- 
phy of idealism. Poe has a sense of form which is un-English but 
characteristic of American art, Lowell has our humor, Howells 
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our social conscience. But no one of these speaks for the home- 
made American, mixed and formed in the back blocks behind the 
trading ports and their hinterland. 

Perhaps the first spokesmen of that America which the frontier 
made were such popular lecturers as Artemus Ward. Mark Twain 
followed and was far more successful. In Huckleberry Finn and 
more definitely in A Yankee in King Arthur’s Court one gets a new 
American criticism, more radical, more destructive, less subtle, 
but more original. This is no “‘placing’” of American literature 
in the English-speaking world; it is an expression of new social 
ideas and a new life as different from the European tradition as the 
common culture of the Renaissance would permit. Walt Whitman 
is just another voice from a different section of the new democratic 
community. 

These are two categories of American criticism. A third is to 
be found among the scholars. Inspired in the eighties and nineties 
of the nineteenth century with scientific inspiration from Germany, 
the American scholar, practical by inheritance and energetic by 
temperament, left the vague field of literary criticism and began to 
seek for facts. By the twentieth century he was bearing the major 
burden of research in the history and criticism of our common 
inheritance of English. Scholarship could be capitalized in teach- 
ing; literary criticism offered dubious support. Potential critics 
turned would-be scholars, and accuracy, knowledge, and discovery 
became the chief assets of the litterati of the nation. 

A fourth and more modern development was internationalism 
The later immigrants found themselves in a settled society in easy 
communication with Europe. They were not absorbed in America 
and kept their roots in the culture of continental Europe watered 
by constant recourse. The native American also was looking 
overseas for relief from his own rather narrow nationality. A 
literature of protest resulted—of protest against the culture of the 
democratic West quite as much as against Anglomaniacs and neo- 
Victorians. It was loudest of course in the great cities, most of 
all in New York. 

And if we survey American criticism today, it is these strains of 
criticism of which we must take account, although only a dogmatist 
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would expect to find them pure or hope to insert all contemporary 
critics neatly into the general categories. 

The spirit of the West is more often implicit than explicit. 
It speaks through the rather rowdy irreverence of H. L. Mencken—a 
true child of Mark Twain, as fearless as his greater ancestor and 
feared in exactly the same way by the dryasdust and the conven- 
tional. It tonics the conservatism of Stuart P. Sherman, driving 
an intellectual aristocrat into the defense of democracy. It has 
created a new literary form (not recognized, to be sure, as literature, 
but sure of its place in history), the “column,” in which prevailingly 
the ideas sprung from what we Americans call democratic experience 
find uneven but constant expression. 

Internationalism has made magazines for itself, and has brought 
new ideas, new themes, and new authors into American experience. 
It is so far corrosive rather than constructive; and its great achieve- 
ments have been to put American complacency upon the defensive. 
Van Wyck Brooks has made us review Mark Twain’s America, the 
Paris-Americans and Yiddish-Americans of New York have forced 
sophistication upon what was only two decades ago a cultivated but 
rather naive literature. They are not making American literature, 
or even American criticism, but they are making the native author 
self-conscious and self-critical, which, in a bourgeois, commercial 
country, is itself an achievement. 

American literary scholarship has become decadent and is only 
just beginning to put forth fresh shoots. In the nineties and early 
nineteen hundreds the desire for tangible results and the frenzy 
of undirected energy which characterized the business and the 
politics of the United States misled its scholarship. We had a 
great outpouring of vigorous endeavor into an investigation of 
anything that might yield a discovery. The considerable results of 
really valuable investigation were swamped in a mass of books and 
pamphlets in which the importance of‘the topic had no relation 
whatsoever to the labor expended. Men almost totally ignorant of 
the literature which expressed their own age spent a lifetime on third- 
rate dramatists of another nation or dug vast masses of rubbish 
from the Middle Ages in order that they might boast of discovery 
and classification. Our knowledge of life and literature in their 
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historical aspects profited, and some scholars were produced worthy 
to rank with the best of any century, but the army of common 
soldiers that followed research were more and more estranged from 


literature in its human and aesthetic aspects. A gulf opened 
between the literary artist and the scientist in literature. Although 
contemporaries, they scarcely understood each other’s language. 

The critics of the European extension whom I have described 
in an earlier paragraph, the Emersons and the Lowells, had sought 
a union of life and literature under the sanction of tradition and the 
environment of America. The new scholarship broke from them 
sharply. One has only to read Emerson’s American Scholar to see 
how far our recent conception of scholarship has departed from his 
Perhaps that is the reason why, when all the other categories are 
active in what is apparently a new and vigorous period of American 
criticism, the cultivated exponent of our common inheritance in the 
traditions of English literature is just now the feeblest voi San 
and courteous critics belong to this school, but they speak with littk 
confidence and are not much heard. They have lived too much 
in the past to be in touch with the changing psychology of America; 
they are too “‘literary”’ to join the ranks of the efficient a1 
ful accumulators of miscellaneous facts. 

The best American scholars are beginning to realize that facts 


are valueless until use is made of them, and instead of stopping 
with sources and analogues are beginning to transmute their 
discoveries into a criticism which has reference to the intellectual 


life of their period. This is the least conspicuous but most important 
phenomenon on the horizon of American criticism. In the mean 
} 


time, the journalistic critics, the western bad boys, the subtle minds 


of the intellectual immigrants, the explorers and defenders of that 


elusive but intensely existent quality called Americ: 
subjecting the whole framework of American writing—drama, 
fiction, poetry, essay—to an overhauling in which old reputations 
are going into the waste-basket, neglected great ones are being 
dragged forward, and modern celebrities are made and unmade in a 
month. 

Criticism in America is turbulent. Much of it, most of the best 
of it, is sociological rather than aesthetic, for the prime object just 
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now is to establish some true relation between a confused but virile 
civilization and its expression in literature. Aesthetic criticism 
must wait for the calming hand of time. When the scholars 
become human once more, its day will begin to dawn. Until the 
American scholar develops some rudiments of a sense of proportion, 
chooses a worthy objective, and brings his sober mind and careful 
knowledge from his arid table-lands into the river valley where life 
is being lived, the vitality of contemporary criticism will lack order 
and its cutting edge will not go deep. Scholarship itself will gain 
even more. At present much of it is either a form of play or a 
debased method of gaining a living. Scholarship must become crit- 
ical, criticism must become scholarly, in order to give us what we 
eminently need just now in America. 


THE NEW TYPE OF EXAMINATION! 


J. C. TRESSLER 





Most educators agree that the preparation and the recitation 
are equally important and that in the typical recitation there should 
be both testing and teaching. 

Parker and McCall answer the question, Why test? Parker 
says, “The neglect of testing is based on the false assumption that 
most students will study conscientiously without some regular 
stimulus other than the mere love of study.”’ McCall says, “The 
experience of Kirby, Courtis, and others with practice tests shows 
that a pupil learns more during testing periods than during teaching 
periods. ‘Testing is one of the best ways of teaching.”’ 

The problem is to test adequately and also to get this diagnosis 
and measuring of achievement out of the way as quickly as possible 
so that a maximum of time may be given to teaching. Obviously, 
spending the entire period in finding out whether pupils have 
prepared their work means an opportunity for bluffing, a waste of 
time, and a deadly dull recitation—the kind that makes a pupil 
think of looking for a job. 


t Read before the New York State English Teachers’ Association. 
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Because the written test is fairer than the oral test, secures 
a maximum of preparation, and discourages bluffing, the daily 
five- or ten-minute test is an admirable solution of the problem. 
Many teachers of mathematics and other subjects testify that the 
daily short test insures preparation and shows whether the pupils 
understand what they have studied. Unfortunately the typical large- 
city high-school English teacher who has in her classes—and tries 
to teach—one hundred sixty or eighty pupils would in a few days 
be buried under a mountain of white paper if she had each pupil 
write for ten minutes a day answers to test questions. 


Because adequate testing of pupils by the old methods means 
overworking the teachers, an increasing number of English teachers 
are using on daily, weekly, and monthly tests and term examinations 
the new type of question, the short-answer question, the objective 
question, the question which has but one answer or a limited 
number of rather definite answers, the question which is built on 
the model of the intelligence-test question. Briefly, a test is of 


1 7 
ne Same Marks 


the new type if a number of teachers would place t 
on a set of answer papers. 

I shall illustrate a dozen types of question. As at least a 
trillion, to use the German mark terminology, variations are possible, 


the list is far from exhaustive. 
UNDERSCORING OR CHECKING 
1. The Ancient Mariner shot the albatross because (it brought 
shipmates told him to shoot it, he was cruel, he wanted to have some fun). 
2. Look at the italicized word. Then find in the next line a word which means 
the same or almost the same as the italicized word. Draw a | under 
this word. 
The hamlet lay on the other side of the cove. 
hill valley inlet island river 
3. Underline the word opposite in meaning: 
fastidious—finical, dainty, careless, permanent, cruel 
4. Draw one line under the subject, two lines under the verb, and three lines 
under each noun in the objective case: 
In the valley there was a peaceful, secluded cottage almost covered 
with shrubs. 
. A dominant trait of John Silver is (kindness, fairness, hypocrisy, honor). 
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Check the quotations from Evangeline: 
a) Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
6) Man is unjust, but God is just, and finally justice triumphs. 
Did Shylock become a Christian? Yes—no—didn’t say. 

BLANKFILLING 
Insert in the blank space the indicated form of the verb: The rope ——— 
(past perfect active of break). 
The index of the articles in all magazines is called———. 

CROSSING OUT 
Neither of the sentences (is, are) forceful. 
What will be the (affect, effect) of the new tariff law ? 

TRUE-FALSE 
Put T before each statement you think true and F before each statement 
you think false: 
L’ Allegro went into the country on a fall day. 
According to L’Allegro, to spend a happy evening one must be in the city. 

NAMING THE SPEAKER 


) The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won! 


NAMING THE AUTHOR, POEM, OR BOOK 


( ) Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 


NAMING CHARACTER DESCRIBED OR REFERRED TO 
Name a character who compressed into a few noble hours the wasted 
energies of ill-spent years. 
NAMING FIGURE OF SPEECH 


( His hands dangled a mile out of his sleeves. 


COMPLETING QUOTATIONS 
Complete the unfinished line: 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are 
INDICATING THE NUMBER OF SENTENCES OR THE KIND OF SENTENCE 
Indicate by 0, 1, 2, or 3 the number of complete sentences in the following: 
Do you realize what that means it means actually making a slave of a person 
who ought to have a free mind 
PUNCTUATING AND CAPITALIZING 

Was the speaker of the evening ex-President Taft or Major General Wood 

(The pupil should be penalized for excessive punctuation and capi- 
talization.) 
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ANSWERING QUESTION CALLING FOR A BRIEF, DEFINITE ANSWER 


1. What was John Barsad’s real name ? sk 
2. How did Buck show his intelligence in eating pumpkins ? 
3. What animal “sunk his teeth right through’? Muir’s thumb ? ce 
A major reason for the new type of examination is the unrelia- m 
bility of teachers’ marks. ‘This is an old story. Six years ago WwW 
Starch told us that one hundred eighteen mathematics teachers Pp 
varied in their marking of a geometry paper from 28 per cent to S( 
g2 per cent. In a New York City high school recently one girl t 
copied another’s report on a hygiene subject. The reports were t] 
handed to different teachers. The original was marked 55 per cent; W 
the copy, 85 percent. But let us not condemn the hygiene teachers | ¢ 
until we rate definitely this composition as the work of a pupil in t 
the first half of the tenth year. One teacher thinks it is worth 
95 per cent; another marked it o. 
HOW TO RAISE HEAD LETTUCE 7 
To grow good head lettuce buy the best seeds possible. Pick out a piece . 
of ground having dark rich soil. € 
Plant the seeds one and one-half inches in the ground and let them grow , 
until they are small plants. When developed enough, transplant them and t 
put them in rows. They then grow and become nice heads of lettuce. ( 
Not hard to mark, one would say offhand. It is simple, direct, I 
straightforward, terse, and literate—there’s neither a misspelled 
word nor a mistake in punctuation or capitalization. Of course, the 
writer neglects to explain how to raise head lettuce. This is what 
eighty-five superior English teachers, principally from the state of , 
New York, think this literary fragment should be marked as the 


work of a pupil in the first half of the tenth year in a school in which 


the passing mark is 60 per cent: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
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The table indicates that the pupil who writes poor compositions 
should select his English teacher with care. 

As the median is 60 per cent, the pupil might with some justice 
say of a mark of 0, 30, 35, or 40 on his theme, “The teacher marked 
me down.” On the new type of test the pupil’s answers are worth 
what they are worth and nothing else. If the pupil marks his own 
paper, the boy in the next seat rates it, or any teacher rates it, the 
score is exactly the same. If the papers are scored by the pupils, 
they see that the rules of the game are fair. A pupil may think that 
the test was too hard, but he knows that his mark not only is exactly 
what he earned on the test, but also shows where he stands in the 
class in knowledge of a segment of the English field covered by the 
test. 

Other advantages of the new type of test question are: 

1. It economizes teacher time and energy. ‘The answers are 
quickly checked. If the teacher prepares his own questions, he 
finds preparing a test of the new sort laborious but stimulating and 
enjoyable—a very different task from the reading of test papers. 
Also if the tests are mimeographed or multigraphed, because the 
tests are longer, additional typewriting or typesetting is required. 
On informal tests, however, the teacher may escape this labor by 
reading aloud the questions. 

2. It saves the time of pupils. 

3. As pupils answer a large number of questions in a short time, 
the teacher can cover a wide field in a period or half-period test. 
In a ten-minute test on a required supplementary book a teacher 
can measure the pupils’ preparation, comprehension, and memory. 

4. It shows the pupil what he knows and what he doesn’t know. 

5. By calling for definite information, it catches the bluffer. 
There is no opportunity to evade the issue, to beat about the bush, 
to use words to conceal the absence of thought or facts, to cultivate 
that ‘‘fearful indefiniteness.”’ 

6. As the teacher’s personality is eliminated from the marking, 
the new test provides a convincing argument when Marion’s mother 
calls to suggest that her daughter’s mark is shockingly low. 

7. As the test may be given, checked, and discussed during the 
same period, the teacher has a chance to strike while the iron is hot. 
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8. The new type of test is more enjoyed by the pupils, because 
it seems a fair contest with definite rules. A distasteful examination 
may change a pupil’s attitude toward a book. 

g. The pupils are likely to have more respect for the teacher, 
because they know that their marks are not influenced by their 
conduct, manners, or personality. 

10. It makes valuable a comparison of the results in different 
classes or schools or of a number of teachers. 

Objections to the test are: 

1. It does not test imagination, originality, ability to organize, 
or power of expression or self-expression. 

The answer to this objection is that these powers should be 
tested by other questions or by another examination. 

2. The score depends upon chance. 

The scoring, however, virtually eliminates the chance element. 
In the true-false test, for example, as the score equals the number 
right minus the number wrong, the pupil who, knowing the answers 
of fifty out of a hundred questions asked, guessed at the remaining 
fifty, would by the laws of chance guess correctly 25 times. His 
score would be 75 (right) — 25 (wrong) or 50, an accurate measure of 
his knowledge. If a pupil seems to be a lucky guesser, perhaps he 
is instead a logical reasoner, is able to make wise decisions without 
adequate information. And this ability is not to be despised, 
because everybody is called upon day by day to make important 
decisions without knowing all the facts in the cases. 

3. It is impossible to test judgment or ability to think. 

The judgment and inference questions already given prove this 
an overstatement. 

As both types of tests have advantages and disadvantages, 
the combination of the two is a good procedure in ordinary testing. 
In testing, as in other pedagogical matters, it is dangerous to belong 
to the extreme right or left. In other words, to advocate that the 
objective test question is a complete substitute for the conventional 
question is as unwise as to reject altogether the new type of exami- 
nation. The truth is probably halfway between the extremes. 
Ordinarily perhaps 50 per cent credit should be attached to the 
questions of each type. 
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Dr. James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner of Education of 
New York, said not long ago that in many schools work is a lost 
art. If in many English classes work is obsolete or obsolescent, 
if pupils, in the language of one of them, “don’t take English too 
seriously,” if they feel that it is dangerous to neglect a Latin or 
mathematics assignment but comparatively safe to ‘take a chance” 
in English, the new type of test is an invaluable remedy. 


THE DENIAL OF OUR TEACHING 


HELENE B. BULLOCK 

The task of teaching the young idea how to shoot straight to 
the mark, in suitable English, with ‘unity, coherence, and 
emphasis,”’ has never been an easy one. Nowadays, however, it is 
confronted with a new problem. ‘Those of us whose profession 
concerns itself with the courses in composition required in every 
American college must admit and face this problem, or inevitably 
our courses will lose the respect of the students, and hence cease to 
be a living part of the college curriculum. 

It is a problem far easier to state than to solve. We are teach- 
ing a kind of English composition, of English writing, which denies 
virtue to the work of many of the most interesting and successful 
authors of our age. Our students find in the college classroom a 
strict adherence to the classic language: the English of Arnold and 
Newman and Pater, of Jane Austen and Thackeray. They are 
taught that every sentence must have a verb clearly expressed, and 
a grammatical subject ditto; it must parse perfectly. And so long 
as their reading of modern authors is confined to Galsworthy, 
Arnold Bennett, W. H. Hudson, and their like, they find our teach- 
ing borne out. It is these writers, as a matter of fact, whose books 
are found on the English reserve shelves and used in the classroom 
as illustrative material. That is, when we use contemporary writers 
in our teaching, we select only those whose English is “beautiful”’ or 
“dignified,” according to the classic standards by which we were 
nurtured and which have long obtained in college English courses. 
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This may be all very well, and many of us may be zealously 
eager to defend the old fort against the incoming tide of what seems 
to us barbarous. But we, like King Canute, must realize that we 
cannot stay the rising waves. Incoming tides must be reckoned 
with, and we only weaken our cause by denying or ignoring the fact 
that many modern authors write quite differently from the models 
we set. Such denial on our part is a boomerang which returns upon 
us in the form of the “‘new writers’”’ denial of our teaching, and in 
our students’ loss of faith in the vitality of our English courses. 
The most intelligent of these students read May Sinclair, Virginia 
Woolf, Dorothy Richardson, Waldo Franck, A. S$. M. Hutchinson, 
and others who not only ignore the orthodox parsing of the sentence, 
but who scorn coherence, that second in the sacrosanct trinity of the 
laws of composition; whose unity is of a vague and nebulous sort 
quite foreign to the old law; writers who, in short, use their own 
young and fearless methods of telling their tales, painting their 
pictures, and driving home to their readers what they take to be the 
significance and the value of life. 


Imagine, then, an intelligent young person, part and parcel of 
this age, taught in an excellent college composition course that unity 
and coherence are a sine qua non in the whole or any part of a work 
of art, picking up Virginia Woolf’s Jacob’s Room, and reading chap- 
ters like this: 


“When you are as old as I am, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Durrant, drawing 
the girl’s arm within hers as they paced up and down the terrace. 

“Why are you so sad?” Charlotte asked impulsively. 

“Do I seem to you sad? I hope not,” said Mrs. Durrant. 

“Well, just now. You’re not old.” 

“Old enough to be Timothy’s mother.” They stopped. 

Miss Eliot was looking through Mr. Clutterbuck’s telescope at the edge 
of the terrace. The deaf old man stood beside her, fondling his | 
reciting the names of the constellations: “Andromeda, Boédtes, Sidonia, 
Cassiopeia... .” 

“Andromeda,” murmured Miss Eliot, shifting the telescope slightly. Mrs. 
Durrant and Charlotte looked along the barrel of the instrument pointed at the 
skies. 

“There are millions of stars,” said Charlotte with conviction. Miss Eliot 
turned away from the telescope. The young men laughed suddenly in the 
dining-room. 


eard, and 
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“Let me look,” said Charlotte eagerly. 

“The stars bore me,” said Mrs. Durrant, walking down the terrace with 
Julia Eliot. ‘“‘I read a book once about the stars. . . . . What are they say- 
ing?”’ She stopped in front of the dining-room window. “Timothy,” she 
noted. 

“The silent young man,” said Miss Eliot. 

“Yes, Jacob Flanders,” said Mrs. Durrant. 

“Oh, mother! I didn’t recognize you!”’ exclaimed Clara Durrant, coming 
she breathed, 


’ 


from the opposite direction with Elsbeth. ‘How delicious!’ 
crushing a verbena leaf. 

Mrs. Durrant turned and walked away by herself. 

“Clara!”’ she called. Clara went to her. 

“How unlike they are!” said Miss Eliot. 

Mr. Wortley passed them, smoking a cigar. 

“Every day I live I find myself agreeing . . . .” he said as he passed them. 

“It’s so interesting to guess . . . .”” murmured Julia Eliot. 

“When first we came out we could see the flowers in that bed,” said 
Elsbeth. 

“We see very little now,” said Miss Eliot. 

“She must have been so beautiful, and everybody loved her, of course,” 
said Charlotte. “‘I suppose Mr. Wortley .. . .” she paused. 

“‘Edward’s death was a tragedy,” said Miss Eliot decidedly. 

Here Mr. Erskine joined them. 
“There’s no such thing as silence,” he said positively. “I can hear twenty 
different sounds on a night like this without counting your voices.” 

“Make a bet of it ?”’ said Charlotte. 

“Done,” said Mr. Erskine. “One, the sea; two, the wind; three, a dog; 
four . - 

The others passed on. 

“Poor Timothy,” said Elsbeth. 

“A very fine night,” shouted Miss Eliot into Mr. Clutterbuck’s ear. 

“Like to look at the stars ?”’ said the old man, turning the telescope towards 
Elsbeth. 

“Doesn’t it make you melancholy—looking at the stars?” shouted Miss 
Eliot. 

“Dear me no, dear me no,” Mr. Clutterbuck chuckled when he understood 
her. “‘Why should it make me melancholy ? Not for a moment—dear me no.” 

“Thank you, Timothy, but I’m coming in,” said Miss Eliot. “Elsbeth, 
here’s a shawl.” 

“T’m coming in,” Elsbeth murmured with her eye to the telescope. 
“Cassiopeia,” she murmured. “Where are you all?” she asked, taking her 
eye away from the telescope. ‘“ How dark it is!’” 


* Virginia Woolf, Jacob’s Room (The Hogarth Press, Richmond, 1922), pp. 94-96. 
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Any teacher of English composition might divert himself greatly 
by running his blue pencil through the many parts of this chapter 
which would be vigorously crossed on any student theme. Where 
are the clear connections, the definite references, the detail selected 
with care to focus on a single unifying theme or dominant impres- 
sion? ‘This after-dinner scene on the terrace of an English country 
house may illustrate some principle of selection—doubtless a most 
carefully considered one—but as certainly none of those taught in 
our English classes. It looks like incoherence, and ambiguous 
reference, and wandering vagueness, and the youthful reader knows 
full well that adoption of such methods on his part would bring a 
prompt veto from his instructor in the form of the unanswerable F 
grade. Yet he sees this book, and others like it, favorably, even 
enthusiastically, reviewed in the best critical magazines 

Again, take the matter of sentences. Most of our students read 
A. S. M. Hutchinson. Look at his sentences—defying all our 
teaching: 

Miss Salmon’s cry again! Twice identically accused. Once grotesquely 
accused; once, on the surface, rightly accused. Both times aware how poignant 
and pathetic was the cry; not moved the first time, not moved the second. 


} 


Recurring to her now, she knew again how broken-hearted sad it was, and knew 


again it ought to move, but did not. Well, not strange now.! 





Shades of ‘‘dangling participles’; ‘adjectives do not modify 
adjectives’’; and the rest! | 

This sort of reading-experience is common, as I have said, 
among the more serious, intelligent, and cultivated of our students. 
The Saturday Evening Post is common among a much larger number. 
And nobody can deny that there is vitality in the Saturday Evening | 
Post. Its American realistic fiction, full of the actual flavor of t 
life of the masses of our people, truly reflects the daily toil, the crude 
play, the joys, sorrows, and passions of workers in office and factory, 


mine and farm, among all races and classes of our mixed and 


polyglot 
nation. And because it is a polyglot nation, mingling the sound 
of many foreign tongues with the English of the adopted country, 


its stories are told in a corrupted and polyglot English, far, far 





removed from the pure, beautiful, dignified language which is the 


*A.S. M. Hutchinson, This Freedom (Boston, 1922), p. 252. 
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only one recognized in the college classroom. Our students go 
forth from our lectures on “‘Slang”’ and ‘‘ Diction”’ to tales of the 
American life which is teeming about them, written in a jargon of 
slang which, half the time, the college professor cannot translate. 
We insist—and rightly—that the literary language must be kept, 
in all the purity of the old tradition. And these keen-witted young 
students of ours, if they happen to cherish literary aspirations, 
know full well that their best chance of wealth and success via the 
pen lies in writing for the Saturday Evening Post! 

I have no desire here to defend or to condemn slang, or crass 
American realism, or the ‘“‘new”’ school of impressionistic fiction- 
writers. That is not the question before us. Our concern is with 
the fact that our students, in their hours of ease, read a kind of 


English which their college classrooms ignore, or utterly condemn. 


And we teachers of English must face this fact and deal withit. We 
must, in our classes and conferences, cease refusing to admit into 
decent literary society all writing that does not conform to the 
classic tradition in which we were trained, and which we love for its 
possession of all the qualities which the newer styles have not; we 
must approach with an open mind the books which are being offered 
to the youth of this generation as the product and the voice of their 
own age. We must admit them to our class discussions, take them 
s of art until they are proved guilty of appearing under false 
pretenses, thus giving them at least those legal rights accorded even 
to criminals. By so doing we shall help to create in the younger 
generation of readers a standard of judgment, not applicable only to 
such contemporary literature as conforms to classic canons, but use- 
ful in making a connection between classic standards and modern 
practice. The fundamental meaning of the great law of coherence 
is that it reveals to us, in the dark confusion covering the intricate 
face of life, what one thing has to do with another. Here, then, is 
our chance to live up to our teaching of that law. If we frankly 
admit the interest and the vitality of the newer forms of writing, 
and then proceed to analyze them, to test them by the eternal laws 
of art, which no changing fashions can ever disturb in their courses, 
we shall be able to show our students something about the strength 


and weakness of these new ways. And in so doing we shall make 
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our classes realize that, whether we approve or condemn, at least 
we are not entirely blind to what the modern school is trying to 
achieve, or to the fact that popular magazines occasionally make a 
real contribution to the literature of a people. 

Thus will student thousands all over the land see that English 
departments are not unduly “mid-Victorian,” to borrow their own 
term of condemnation; that English professors know—almost as 
well as their students!—that times are changing, and the writing of 
English changing with them; and that English composition courses 


are alive to the present as well as to the beloved past. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


GRACE T. LEWIS 
The demands of the business and social life of today make it 
imperative that our schools emphasize increasingly the value of 
extemporaneous speaking and offer practice in cultivating the art 
for it is an art. Nay, they should rather insist upon the general 





participation of their pupils in this important form of self-expression. 
Probably every school is doing something along this line, but its | 
efforts should make this a truly “high spot” feature of which to 
be proud. Our highest aim is to teach young people how to think 
and, simultaneously, to develop the ability to express and defend 
their thoughts publicly before groups of varying size, when neces- 
sary. If we work to arouse initiative, industry, and independence, 





we must prepare our boys and girls to use the influence their success 
brings them. It is also true that such an emphasis on our part will 
always meet with the approval of the most critical public, which 
will frequently be willing to offer financial inducements as stimulus 





to earnest pupils. This is distinctly a field in which “practice 
makes perfect,” and even a little effort brings about an improvement 
almost immediately. 

For many years in this high school we have emphasized the 
various forms of public speaking—debating, declamation, and 
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t extemporaneous speaking. Each has at times enjoyed greatest 
) popularity here, and each has its place in every high school. 
A Recently one of our public-spirited citizens offered to furnish the 

prizes necessary for whole-hearted rivalry in extemporaneous 
1 speaking. This gentleman offers yearly prizes of ten dollars to 
1 the best boy and girl speakers of the Sophomore and Junior classes; 
S ten dollars for the best Senior boy’s talk, five dollars for the second, 
f and the local alumnae of a neighboring woman’s college give the 
5 ten dollars and five dollars for the Senior girls’ prizes. 


lations in force are given below: 


in three phases: preliminaries, semi-finals, and finals. 


PRELIMINARIES 


ever' t 
One girl and one boy, to be known as Sectional Representatives, shall be chosen 
t from each of the oral English classes. In conjunction with the 
f the girls shall judge the boys, an 1 the boys shall judge the girls. 
SEMI-FINALS 
l There shall be three semi-final contests, one for the sophomores, one for 
the juniors, and one for the seniors. The sophomore and junior semi-finals 





; 
other members as feel qualified to try once more for a place in the finals. 

: senior semi-final is open only to the boy Sectional Representatives, and to 

s other boy members of the senior class as feel qualified to try once more 

for a place in the finals 

. In each semi-final each speaker shall give a talk, not to exceed three minutes 
on a subject of his own choosing. Memorized speeches are barred. 

judges of the semi-finals shall be a student committee under the direction of 

the teacher of oral English. In the same way the senior girls are selected for 

the senior trials 

1 FINALS 

3 There shall be three final contests: one for the sophomores, one for the 

2 juniors, and one for the seniors. 








one hundred fifty pupils participate in all the contests. The regu- 
rhe contests shall be limited to the sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 


In order that they may be comprehensive, the contests shall be conducted 


The preliminaries shall be held in each of the regular oral English classes, 
lent in each class giving a talk which is not to exceed three minutes. 


open to the Sectional Representatives of the respective classes, and to such 


The contestants for final honors shall be only those chosen from the semi- 


finals: namely, three girls and three boys for the junior final, and six boys and 


six girls for the senior finals. 


¥ 


speaker in the sophomore finals. 








, A prize of ten dollars shall go to the best girl speaker and to the best boy 
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A prize of ten dollars shall go to the best girl speaker and to the best boy 
speaker in the junior finals. 

A first prize of ten dollars and a second of five dollars shall go to the best 
and second best boy speakers respectively in the senior finals and to the best and 
second best girl speakers respectively in the senior finals. 

The preliminary contest takes place at the close of school some day during 
the day preceding the final competition. The principal, or his deputy, shall act 
as presiding officer. Each contestant shall speak not more than seven minutes. 
The final contest shall be conducted in the same way. 

In the final contest the following distribution of points is used: Organization 
of subject matter, 50 per cent; delivery and presence, 25 per cent; English, 
25 percent. The use of notes is not permissible. 


While of course the ability of the student body to measure up 
to these rather difficult requirements varies from year to year, a 
really admirable standard of excellence can be developed and, at 
times, a high degree of proficiency attained. Year before last, 
for example, we tried the rather daring experiment of using six of 
our best Senior speakers, three boys and three girls, for our Com- 
mencement program. ‘The speakers were obtained by the natural 
processes of selection as outlined above and announced several 
weeks in advance, but no further special training was given them. 
They knew that the topics from which they could select Commence- 
ment night would be important and representative of the six fields 
of interest. Care was used by our librarian in having readily 
accessible books and magazines containing pertinent facts and 
discussions. It is safe to say that during the intervening days 
these youngsters made themselves especially familiar with good 
reading-matter, covering a wide range of topics. The president of 
the Senior class presided over this portion of the graduation program, 
explained the conditions of the contest and, after opening the sealed 
envelope which contained the possible topics, read aloud the list 
upon which the speakers were even then working. The results 
more than justified the trial. The audience forgot the heat and 
discomfort of the crowded room. The dull monotony of the usual 
prepared oration gave way to keen interest in discovering the 
topics chosen, and the original way of handling them shown by 
boys and girls when confronted with the stern necessity of a last- 
moment situation. No better demonstration of the practical 
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value of the work of the school in the English department could have 
been given the community. The success of the evening was so 
real that teachers themselves would have been proud to make an 
equally good showing under similar conditions. 

It is not always possible or wise, perhaps, to plan a program of 
such a character, but it is intensely worth while occasionally and 
is difficult enough to set as a very desirable goal toward which to 
aim. The class to which such a scheme is intrusted will feel honored 
because of the confidence imposed in it. We intend to repeat 
our experiment at some time. 

Usually, however, as has been said, our contests are held in the 
regular assembly period for the members of the school only. As 
of possible interest, I give a list of the last topics selected for the 
Junior class representatives, from which they had to choose in 
their final contest: 

(rt) The Recognition of Soviet Russia; (2) The Modern American Woman; 
(3) Recent Radio Developments; (4) Community Theater Movements; 
(5s) Modern Advertising; (6) From Obscurity to Fame; (7) Cultural Value 
of Museums; (8) Crucial Incidents in the Lives of Great Men; (9) America— 
the Friend of the World; (10) Social Life in High School; (11) Modern Poetry; 
(12) Music in American Life; (13) The Practical Application of Our Art Course; 
(14) Mussolini; (15) The Short Story; (16) Public Opinion. 


Since presentation of most of these topics will be found in the 
daily papers and the weekly periodicals, none of our competitors 
can hope to do well or be their best if they do not read. Thus we 
aim to foster a sincere and active appreciation of the value of 
current history, civics, and current topics. Our success has been 
increasing with the years and has been such that we feel time and 
money have not been expended in vain, that the future will show 
our boys and girls better citizens because of this work. 











THE ONCE-UPON-A-TIME CLUB 
GERTRUDE KLEIN 


Five terms ago the girls of the South Philadelphia High Schoo 
for Girls were granted the privilege of giving up one of their 
forty-five minute study periods a week to join clubs. At first the 
different clubs met either once or twice a month so that the students 
might join two or three different clubs if they chose. Later, three 
meetings a month for each club, with dancing the four 
were tried out. Finally, however, faculty and students agreed 


] 


lub with regular weekly 


that for friendliness and continuity a « 
meetings was most satisfactory. 

I have just been reading the minutes of the Once-upon ime 
Club. They have had a varied existence. On a trip to the first 
secretary's home two and a half years ago, our pet dog, Taffy, 
chewed and partially digested them. In the next term they were 
rescued from the baby whose intent was probably thx 
Taffy’s. This last year, as we advanced in high school, we have 
kept business-like, typewritten minutes, though our aims are in 
general unchanged: that is, we want to tell interesting stories in 
an interesting way. As to the organization of the story-telling 
club, we did not at first see the necessity of limiting either the grade 


or the number of the members. Anyone who wanted to tell or 
hear a story might join, but experience soon taught us that a group 
of from twenty to twenty-five is as cozy as a public high school 
may permit; and that members like to exclude advanced students 
if they themselves are young, and beginners if the personnel of 
the club is older. So we are a select group, and everybody is 
pleased. 

At our first meeting (I am officially club sponsor, but really 
just one of the members) I suggest that we appoint temporary 
officers until we know each other better. It is done with some 
attempt at parliamentary procedure. The next and most important 
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step is the question of an emblem. This must be thought about 
seriously, so a volunteer committee is appointed to report at a 
future meeting, probably the second. By the time the temporary 
secretary has registered the members of the club, the first club 
period is Over. 

The second meeting is again purely a business meeting at 
which we discuss emblem, aims, and a tentative program. The 
following is what has evolved in two and a half years. Our emblem 
is the Lincoln penny because of its many connotations. “A penny 
for your thoughts” is one; Lincoln’s love of story-telling is another; 
and back of it all is Lincoln’s character. Our aim is to tell stories 
well, not only for ourselves and our club, but for others. We 
want to tell stories at home, to our little sisters and brothers, to 
our friends, and to the school. We choose the types that the club 
wants, though I see that each term we do tell some fine stories for 
children. As the members decided that each girl in the club 
ought to contribute her share, they arranged that each meeting is 
in charge of a different committee of three. The group knows 
at least three weeks in advance when its turn comes, or may choose 
its own time, provided only that some committee is ready with 
a program each meeting. The president of the club always sees 
the program in advance, and I do usually, although sometimes 
the program is planned asa surprise. This changing of the commit- 
tee each week has the flaw of making the club work a bit choppy, 
but I try to counteract this by suggesting the continuing of certain 
programs or the postponing of others; and the great advantage 
of a new committee each week is that every member has a chance. 
About once a month we have a meeting devoted almost entirely to 
business, criticizing constructively the programs that have gone 
before, and suggesting for the future. Once a term there is a 
party with real refreshments and once a term we go out to a place 
with a story, some historic section of old Philadelphia, an exhibition 
of paintings, or in the spring to the Wissahickon woods. 

When we were young, our contribution to others took the form 
of scrapbooks for sick children and lollipop dollies dressed in the 
latest fashion. We still make the dollies once a term for an orphans’ 
home, but our big work is planning and telling to the whole school 
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a story with shadowgraph illustrations. One year we chose nursery 
rhymes. While story-tellers recited the jingles, other members of 
the club acted Little Miss Muffet, Simple Simon, Old King Cole, 
and the rest, silhouetted behind a curtain. Another year we 
illustrated poems, one of which was “The Camel’s Hump” of 
Kipling. Last year we told and shadowgraphed to three appre- 
ciative audiences the story of ‘“‘Epaminondas and His Auntie.”’ 

The method of choosing story, actors, and speakers is as follows. 
Suggestions are brought to a business meeting and are tried out 
roughly in pantomime. The best story and the best actors are 
selected by a process of elimination and no one is resentful, out- 
wardly at least, when a story more suitable than hers or an actor 
more vivid than she is selected. For several terms they have wanted 
to give Cinderella or another fairy tale, even though experience 
has proved to the older members of the club that funny shadow 
graphs are easier to make effective than serious or poetic ones. 
Who knows, however, what ability the next members may show 
in putting across a poetic idea if they want to hard enough ? 

Below is a typical club program with the time allotment. 


1. Business, reading of minutes, etc. (10 minutes). 


2. Charades—guessing the very patent names of stories such as Red 
Riding Hood, Cricket on the Hearth, Just So Stories (20 minutes). 
3. An Italian folk tale, very weird and dreadful—‘just as my mother 


told it” (15 minutes). 


Another day, after the business was transacted, part of a story 
was read aloud and the members were urged to finish it as they 
wanted. At the close of the meeting, the real ending was toid. 
At still another meeting a word-guessing game was played. Then 
came a very dramatic recitation. ‘Third on the program, a scene 
from a book read in class and dramatized, was performed by several 
girls. Sometimes there are stories of very lurid movies or of the 
Ethel M. Dell style of book, and I begin to despair until the 
comforting, laughing thought returns that there must be books 
and stories for every mood, and, if the club reads enough and tells 
enough, it will surely come to like “the highest’’ when it sees it. 















































A STATISTICAL STUDY OF USAGE AND OF CHILDREN’S 
ERRORS IN CAPITALIZATION 


S. L. PRESSEY 


I. NEED FOR SYSTEMATIC DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES AND 
CONTENT IN THE TEACHING OF CAPITALIZATION 

The present paper reports one of a series of studies in the general 
field of English composition, aiming at the evaluation of content and 
determination of difficulties.. The present paper summarizes 
work in the field of capitalization. Two problems have been dealt 
with. (1) An effort has been made to determine the frequency with 
which capitals are used for various purposes. (2) The writing of 
school children has been studied to determine the comparative 
difficulty of these various practices for public-school pupils. It is 
felt that, on the basis of these two sets of information, suggestions 
of some importance regarding the teaching of capitalization may be 
obtained. 

II. MATERIALS AND METHODS 


In studying usage the following materials were gone over: (a) 
120 business letters? and 50 professional letters, received by 
the writer; (b) one issue each of the World’s Work, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the North American Review, and Scribner’s as samples 
of practice in magazines; and (c) an issue of the Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus Dispatch, and Cincinnati Enquirer as illustrative of news- 
paper practices. In the magazines, every tenth page was studied. 
Only the front page of the newspapers was considered. In examin- 

«One paper in the series has already appeared: H. Ruhlen and S. L. Pressey, 
** A Statistical Study of Current Usage in Punctuation,” English Journal, XIII, 325-31, 
April, 1924. 

2 The writer is indebted to the Receiving Department of the University for the 
opportunity to study the business letters received by this department. Since the 
department handles all the materials used by the various branches of the University, 
it was felt that these files would give a splendidly wide range of sampling regarding 


business practices. 
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ing the letters, heading and complimentary close were omitted; 
only the body was used. A grand total of 49,000 words were gone 
over—21,760 words in magazines, 10,560 in newspapers, and 16,800 
in letters. 

Usage was classified after a careful study of handbooks in English 
composition. The first tables analyzed in much detail; for con- 
venience in summarizing, however, only the major practices are 
here separately reported. In handling results the total number of 
cases of each usage for each type of written material (magazines, 
newspapers, letters) was first found, and the results for each group 
then expressed in terms of the number of cases of that usage per 
10,000 words. This made possible comparisons from one type of 
reading-matter to another. 

The papers studied for errors were from (a) all the school 
children in Grades VII-XII in a smail Indiana city, and from (6) 
all the students in Grades [IX—XII in a small Ohio city. A total of 
936 papers were read, one from each pupil. These compositions 
were on various themes, the majority narrative, but some expository 
and descriptive. The papers were believed to be fairly representa- 
tive of classroom work in these grades of the public schools. ‘The 
results have been handled in exactly the same manner as used in 
the investigation of usage. That is, the same classifications 
regarding usage were followed, and the results were expressed as 
number of errors per 10,000 words. This makes possible interesting 
comparisons from the usage to the error table.’ 

III. RESULTS: (A) CURRENT USAGE AS REGARDS CAPITALIZATION 

For convenience in cross-comparisons the entire results of this 
study are summarized in Table I. ‘This table shows, first, usage in 
magazines, newspapers, and business letters, all figures being 
expressed in terms of number of cases of each usage per 10,000 
words. Following these three columns of figures is the average 
column, obtained by averaging the results for letters, newspapers, 





and magazines. Following this are the results as regards mistakes 


3 Comparisons of usage and error are also possible from one study of this series 
toanother. Thus it is interesting to note as regards usage that, per 10,000 words, there 
were (taking the average for all materials) about 1200 punctuation marks and 1000 
capitals. 
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(again in terms of frequencies per 10,000 words), Grades VII-VIII, 


IX-X, and XI-XII being grouped together. 


all six grades are in the next 


percentage of 


The averages for 


column. The last column shows 


mistakes under each usage. 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF USE OF CAPITALS, 


AND OF MISTAKES IN CAPITALIZATION 


it 


|Use oF CAPITALS PER 10,000 | MISTAKES IN CAPITALIZATION PER 
| WorDs IN | 10,0 Worps IN GRADES: 
U AGE = See — meen _ a ——— 
i Te Aver- | > = 4 Aver- er- 
~ ' on € Letter | — Vint [X-X eH —_ tl 
Beginning of sentence | 400 | 345 | 35 | 368 41 2¢ 1 | 27] 42 
Beginning of qu ytation 42 10 5 | 19 13 | 4 | re) 6 9 
Name of person 118 | 134 | 42] 08 I | 
Initials 3 16 | 36 | 378 a 
Title with name 48 | 118 | 35 67 2 I | 2 
Title as proper name II | 2 | 7 7 ae. SH'3 
Name of place 107 | 215 | 47 | 123 1) eS 2 6 
Nationality, race, language 4! ss |} 32 eae ‘ 
Name of organization 4t s¢ Sr | 61 I 3 4} | 5 
Title of book, heading 33 6 7 15 II ro | 2 | 8 | 12 
Commercial trade name I 5 121 2 2 I r | 2 
Date “7 17 41 | 61 40 2 bt i066 Ss 
Reference to deity, govern 
ment , : 36 7 2 25 
Betas 65 2 65 44 ea 
Miscellaneou 14 7 34 18 10 16 13} 13] 20 
Total 982 |1050 | go 977 So | 38 | 65 | 


Little comment regarding the 


About four-tenths of all capitals 


analysis of usage seems necessary. 


are at the beginning of a sentence; 


capitals are used for this purpose on the average about three times 


as often as for any other purp 
study. 


with capitalization of names of persons a close third. 


noting that the use of the capital 
does not appear. 


a pr } er noun 


the Colonel, Aunty) is not highly 


practice. 


yse, aS usage was classified in this 


Next in frequency comes capitalization of place neames, 


It is worth 
at the beginning of a line of poetry 


The use of the capital with a title employed as 


for example, in reference to the General Manager, 


common, but is a widely appearing 


Use of the capital as an indication of respect, in referring 


to high government officials or governmental bodies (the President, 


the Senate), is fairly common. 


classifications reported in the study, is the great frequency in busi- 


Finally to be noticed, of the major 
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ness letters of the use of the capital in mention of commercial trade 
names (as Blue Valley Butter, Eversharp Pencils). 

The detailed results show certain other factors which deserve 
brief mention. ‘Thus, about nine-tenths of all names of places are 
names of cities, states, or political divisions; the names of natural 
geographical features, as mountains, rivers, lakes, are not so 
common. One-third of all mention of organizations is of business 
firms. ‘The miscellaneous group is very heterogeneous. ‘There 
were in the magazines 2 cases per 10,000 words of use of capital 
letters for emphasis, and 3 cases of use of capitals in personification. 
Most of the remaining cases in magazines were references to “a 
Pullman,” or other instances of words derived from proper names. 
In the letters the miscellaneous group includes 14 cases per 10,000 
words of abbreviations, and 11 cases of use of capitals in referring 
to a particular type of goods (as Style X, or Model 18). Only one 
case was found, in the entire study, of “O.”’ 


IV. RESULTS: B) COMMON ERRORS IN CAPITALIZATION 


Again the table needs little interpretation. The outstanding 
fact is the great frequency of mistakes in capitals at the beginning 
of a sentence; 43 per cent of all mistakes are of this type." Of 
the 43 per cent, 25 appeared as failure to capitalize at the beginning 
of the sentence and 18 as capitalization of words, phrases, or 
clauses as if sentences. It is to be emphasized that these mistakes 
are not only very frequent but very important. They are perhaps 
to be charged to lack of sentence sense, rather than lack of familiarity 
with rules for capitalization. But whatever the cause, these errors 
need attention. It may be added that here, and throughout the 
study of errors, standards have been very lenient; only obvious 
mistakes were charged against a child. 

The next largest figure for errors comes under the head of 
“‘miscellaneous.”’ Nine-tenths of these cases are nouns. And 
most of them appear to be due to a desire on the part of the children 

* It should be mentioned at once that the tabulation of these errors was not easy. 
In cases where the child ran on and on without either capitals or periods it was often 
difficult to decide where a capital should have been. It was felt desirable, however, 
to take account of such mistakes if possible, since in marking sentence divisions the 
capital performs one of its few very useful functions. 
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to be emphatic. So a girl spoke of ‘‘a Snake’”—the snake was the 
center of an exciting episode. Another composition speaks of 
“fa Glacier.”’ After an accident another pupil sent for a “‘ Doctor.” 
A group of children went “‘Chestnut hunting.” In another instance 
a girl, in writing about her friend, wrote ‘‘and She said that. ’ 

The next most abused usage is in handling titles of books, 
headings, and so on. These figures probably exaggerate the 
situation, however, since in counting mistakes in titles each word, 
not each title, was counted one error and most of the titles were 
long. It is to be recognized that the French usage, as exemplified 
in library cards, is having some influence. Next are errors at the 
beginning of a quotation. Following this appear errors in place 
names; 6 per cent of all the errors are of this type. Of this 6 
per cent, 2 are failure to capitalize “East,” ‘‘West,” used to desig- 
nate parts of the country. The other errors were scattering and 
need no comment. It is worth while mentioning, however, that 
the children used the capital with much greater freedom than 
seems warranted in all references to the school: “so I did not go to 
School that day”; and “‘his mother is a School teacher.” 


V. SUGGESTIONS FROM THE STUDY REGARDING THE TEACHING OF 
CAPITALIZATION 

On the basis of the above findings, the following suggestions are 
made regarding the teaching of capitalization: 

1) The study of usage indicates that the writing and reading of 
the average adult involves few cases of ‘O,” or of use of the capital 
at the beginning of a line of poetry. On the other hand, commercial 
trade names, names of business firms, and abbreviations employed 
in business correspondence are so frequent as to suggest more 
attention to these points than is usually given in the teaching of 
English composition. 

2) It is clear from the study of errors that certain very frequent 
uses of the capital are by the seventh grade (probably earlier) so 
well learned that little trouble is experienced. ‘Thus, though the 
pronoun “I”’ is frequently used, absolutely no mistake in this 
matter appeared; use of the capital in this case appears to be early 
mastered as a writing habit rather than as a matter of capitalization. 
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There is almost never failure to capitalize the name of a person, or 
a title preceding a name and so obviously part of the name. Time 
need not then ordinarily be spent on these points, above the sixth 
grade. 

3) The most common use of the capital, and the use with which 
pupils have most trouble, is in marking the beginning of a sentence. 
Most of the errors in this matter are due primarily to lack of sentence 
sense; the fundamental problem is a problem of sentence structure 
rather than of capitalization. 

4) There is much difficulty in dealing with certain words which 


| 


may occasionally be used as proper names, although ordinarily 
they do not so function. “East” and “West” areexamples. More 
important are the various cases of capitalization of common nouns 
grouped as miscellaneous in the tabulation of errors. The pupil 
is told (or observes) that a title or other common noun (as school, 
class, company) may serve as the equivalent of a proper name, and 
is then capitalized. He also learns that capitals may be used as an 
indication of respect. So when he uses a common noun with a 
reference which is to him specific, or a situation where the reference 
is to an important factor in the total situation, he puts in capita 


Is 
To prevent these mistakes the English teacher should delimit very 
carefully those situations in which a common noun may be capital- 
ized, and should urge the pupil in all doubtful cases not to use the 
capital. The situation may be somewhat simplified by omitting, 
in instruction, all mention of use of capitals to show respect, or 
with common nouns employed as the equivalent of proper names. 
The omission would appear not very serious, and should prevent 
much confusion. 
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SYMPOSIUM: STIMULATING PUPILS TO IMAGINE 
VIVIDLY AS THEY READ 


By WALTER BARNES 


Stimulating pupils to imagine vividly as they read: that’s the writer’s 
task rather than the teacher’s, isn’t it? If a literary artist, who is 
endowed with ability—and agility—to imagine vividly, and is adequately 
equipped to express his imaginings as he writes, if he cannot stimulate 
readers to imagine vividly as they read—why, the case is hopeless. The 
first problem of the teacher, then, is to find literature which will stimu- 
late the imagination of pupils, of young folks, of the average young folks 
who throng our schools. Some literature which is first-rate when judged 
by critical standards has little power to stimulate the imaginatior 
of young folks, because in theme, in spirit, in treatment, it is too subtle, 
too mature, too sophisticated; because its language is so involved, or 
unfamiliar, or allusive as to present many stylistic difficulties; or because 
it is too remote from the present-day nature and experiences of pupils. 
Certain scenes and circumstances in life stimulate our imagination; 
all that any writer can do is to present scenes and circumstances in such a 
fashion as to cause one to imagine somewhat more vividly than he would 
in the same or a similar situation in life, and if the scene or circumstance 
in life would not stir our imagination, the scene or circumstance in litera- 
ture will not doit. Much of the literature in the schools does not stimu- 
late the imagination of the pupils because either the raw material of the 
literature or its style and treatment are beyond the interests and experi- 
ences of the pupils. Imagination can’t build bricks out of straw. 

I do not know what imagination is, but I think it is a free play of 
all the intellectual forces. It cannot be forced or coerced; its “gentle 
quality is not strained”; it cannot be made to cut capers at the teacher’s 
will; it is not to be “trained” by a series of formal intellectual gymnas- 
tics. And that particular variety of the imagination known as fancy, 
which seems to be the variety we teachers care most about and wish most 
to cultivate, is too shy to show itself often in the glaring light of the class- 
room. It is probable that we would all do better in stimulating the imagi- 
nation of our pupils if we could forget that there is a separate “faculty” 
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of the mind known as imagination. Perhaps there isn’t! Perhaps it is 
only the spirited, vigorous, concerted action of all the intellectual agents 
and agencies. 

With these thoughts in mind, I would state that we can stimul: 
pupils to imagine more vividly, or assist the author to stimulate them, 
in three ways: 

1. By providing literature which contains life-experiences suitable 
for young people, and providing a schoolroom atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to the joyous, vigorous play of the feelings and intellect. 

2. By focusing class discussion on the essential /ife-elements of the 
literature—the social scenes, the characters, their motives, their conduct: 
elements which the imagination can grip and handle—rather than on 
either the pretty, fanciful passages or the technical literary qualit 
the literature. 

3. By removing the frictions and resistances which interfere with 
this free play of the intellect. The teacher can do this by introducing a 
selection skilfully, by reading aloud, by filling in the details of a picture 
or painting in the setting, by supplying a necessary fact, or explaining 
the meaning of some word or allusion—in short, by providing those frag- 
ments of knowledge and experience lacking in the pupils’ equipment. 

FAIRMONT STATE NORMAL SCHOO! 

WEST VIRGINIA 


By ANITA P. ForBEs 


Rightly or wrongly, vividness has always connoted to me clearness, 
definiteness, outline as sharply perfect as that of the blue hills on a crisp 


] 


fall morning. Therefore I shall discuss three ways to clear and focus 


pupils’ visual imagination. And, in all humility, I shall add one caution. 

Youngsters cannot really visualize entirely unfamiliar things—such 
as “hedgerow elms” or “a motley fool”—without some information 
about scenery in England or the dress of bygone days. Free use may 
well be made of illustrated material for the outline of such pictures. 
Individuals can then insert details. Similarly, there are certain actions, 
due either to customs now unfamiliar or to emotions too mature for the 
average young person to grasp, which the teacher may with propriety 
describe. The ceremonies upon the making of a knight and Hamlet’s 
behavior after the disappearance of his father’s ghost are merely two of 
the many instances where an older person’s imagination, being based 
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upon a correct and intense conception, may give a valuable initial stimu- 
lus. Others can help, too; say, a boy who has read along unusual lines, 
or a girl who has closely watched a great actor. 

Of course, pupils can often construct a scene, a person’s probable 
action or looks out of intelligible hints. In studying plays, the reader’s 
own idea of how the characters look may be clarified by references, such 
as the one to Rosalind’s height, in Act I, scene 3, of As You Like It. The 
lines: 

Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters 


suggest not only Macbeth’s expression, but indirectly, his wife’s and her 
possible gesture of reproof. Even in novels and short stories, one can 
always conjecture scenes beyond the assignment, especially after a bit 
of review. If asked what Silas Marner will see on his return to Lantern 
Yard, the average pupil can predict a good deal, for he remembers that 
Lantern Yard was a small community in a large manufacturing city, and 
that Silas has not been there for many years. 

Allusions to nature—the beautiful, the unchangeable—are easily 
related to young people’s own experiences. From these experiences it 
is quite simple to reconstruct a nature picture with different human detail 
in the foreground. When aclass was reading Sir Patrick Spens, shouldn’t 
you like to have an immigrant girl describe a winter storm she witnessed 
on the Atlantic, and then to ask her how that storm might have looked 
from a boat perhaps sixty feet long? Instances could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The caution? Just this: Young people, though hazy-minded and 
inarticulate, may, because of their youth, catch from their reading 
brighter visions than their glib, exact elders deem possible. Visions huge, 
golden, vaguely lovely, hovering round even a random word—may our 
touch be tender when we attempt to shape them. 

WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


By Jut1A DAVENPORT RANDALL 


Readers form images: tetrahedrons, Laughter holding both his 
sides, various pictures. The faculty is innate, but may doze. Some 
literature classes keep it awake, unconsciously stimulated by teacher or 
pupils. Elsewhere it needs stimulation. In our English 4 and 6 (read- 
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ing divisions), Miss Colwell, Miss Roach, and I have been checking it up 
in simple ways. From our mass of data (themes and drawings) we think 
having the student picture what he reads stimulates his imagination. 
It leads him to the high points better than suggestion. Readers of 
Sohrab and Rustum showed this, particularly by their appreciation of the 
similes. Narrative impresses 4’s, and most of their contributions came 
from poems like Lucy Gray, After Blenheim, ballads, etc. Miss Colwell’s 
sixth-term papers were reports of collections of modern verse read alone. 
These give a deep impression of realization of the material. The children 
saw and responded emotionally to the images. Robert Service did very 
well for the unimaginative. Better work was inspired by, for instance, 
Drinkwater, and LeGallienne. After all, what we get reflects somewhat 
our classroom practice. We are conscious of having read aloud, and of 
having had eligible students read, more than before we began to think of 
this report. We agree that this helps. The deaf people heard from in 
the Atlantic discussion made an intimate connection between voice and 
emotion. 

Our experience goes to show that children grasp poetry imaginatively 
better than prose, but one can’t generalize. The prose of English 4 
and 6 (Spectator, Burke, etc.) may be unfavorable, though I see a warming- 
up there. I have recently tried prose against verse thus, in 4: Hinting 
that one Addison poem I should read was better than the other, I read 
The Spacious Firmament, and When All Thy Mercies. Everyone chose 
as the real poem “the one about the stars.” This (alas!) did not mean 
that a single child had ever heard or noticed the hymn, though I have 


now been presented with two good discoveries from church hymnals, 


and more from other collections. The prose part of this Addison experi- 
ment was The Vision of Mirza. I read this aloud, and received touching 
little themes on it, but it did not make the impression of “the one about 
the stars.’”’ (Night skies impress the hardest-headed boys, like this 
sonnet-reader: ‘‘He describes the earth like a stage with wonderful 





settings of trees and flowers, the stars looking on and commenting, and 
by their presence still making it more beautiful.’’) 
Our endeavor has been worth while to us. A few students can’t | 


respond much. One of mine once summarized the quarrel of Brutus and 
Cassius thus: ‘‘They seem to have had words.” This poor child has ) 
since had a divorce-court experience that imagination might have pre- 
vented. Weare blunderers unless imagination mend us. 

YEATMAN HiGcH ScHOOL 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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By Maste I. Ric# 

She who would stimulate youth to imagine vividly must be able to 
do the same herself. The first requisites, then, are in the teacher. 
Clearness of vision, enthusiasm, the power to interpret, boundless tact 
and sympathy, a sincere love, not only for books, but for boys and girls, 
and an unerring insight into their difficulties and limitations—these a 
teacher must possess who would have her pupils enter the King’s Treas- 
uries and enjoy their splendors. The experience, moreover, must be 
one of mutual enjoyment, the teacher leading by her contagious enthu- 
siasm instead of by precept. 

Boys and girls yield to the spell of a book when the characters, 
incidents, and problems are treated as actual ones. Since they longingly 
anticipate life’s realities, they are eager to experience vicariously the 
things of which they dream, when they are made to see that in literature 
there are people reacting to real problems because the laws of real life 
are in operation—the same laws that underlie their own lives. 

The setting of any piece of literature is of especial importance, for 
it is the door to what lies beyond. The pupils, for instance, picture the 
poet Gray as he lies under a tree in the little churchyard at sunset, sur- 
rounded by the quiet graves and the sights and sounds of rural life. As 
they reconstruct the scene, different pupils contributing details, the 
poet’s mood is felt, and it is easy then to see with him the dignity and 
beauty to be found amid humble surroundings. So in any lyric poem, or 
essay, they enjoy looking for the author, imagining where he was at the 
time he composed it, what caused his mood, and what kind of man is 
revealed, comparing his ideas not only with those of others who have 
handled similar subjects, but even with their own. 

In plays or fiction, after the discussion of the setting, as the char- 
acters are introduced, the pupils get their first impressions of them—who 
and what they are, even to age and personal appearance. As the story 
proceeds they see them reacting to the problems and circumstances that 
confront them, and recognize underlying motives and springs of action. 
As they become better acquainted, they find, as in life, they must often 
reconstruct first impressions. They begin to see that like causes produce 
like effects, and that there are eternal laws which must be regarded. 

When what they read is thus made to seem as real as the life about 
them, their outlook is broadened, and their personal standards are 
raised. They learn, moreover, to rely on their own power to discover 
further delights, and, besides, find help in solving their own problems. 


MissouLta County HicH ScHooL 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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PUTTING NEW VALUES INTO LOCAL COLOR 

Most teachers of college English are aware that there usually comes 
a time each year when there is a marked falling-off in the quality of 
freshman themes. At Macalester College we find that it is when spring 
breaks in all its glory and the paths along the Mississippi begin to beckon 
that this slump period sets in at its worst. 

Last year, when the first thaw reminded us that the birds would be 
returning from the South, the instructors of freshman English at Macal- 
ester held a council of war to see if they could not avert for once this 
seemingly inevitable slump. We began by taking an inventory, and this 
is what we found. 

Never before had we had a freshman class which was so distinctively 
local in its habitat as this one. Nine-tenths of the students had come 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the two Dakotas. Probably less than 
a dozen came from so far away as Missouri, Montana, and New York. 
Naturally the virtues and the faults of the class were derived very largely 
from this fact. Their chief fault was a rather circumscribed point of 
view. ‘Their chief virtue was a remarkable instinct for seeing local color, 
local oddities, and local characteristics. This instinct, unfortunately, 
however, was dormant, rather than active, and all the incentives for 
rousing it into flourishing activity had been nearly exhausted while yet 
the difficult period of the spring was still far distant. The students had 
worked over and over their own little backgrounds, as well as the newer 
backgrounds of college life, until, like potatoes thrice warmed up, they 
were commencing to lose their savor. 

We had tried calling to their attention the fact that the Upper Mis- 
sissippi was more beautiful than the Rhine; that the Minnesota lakes 


1 1 
} 


lat, while 


‘ 
t 


were more entrancing than Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine 
Rome was built on seven hills, so was St. Paul, and the seven hills of St. 
Paul were prettier; but to no avail. The Cook and Schilling companies 


continued to do a profitable business in booking tourists for Scotland and 


the Netherlands, but not for Minnesota—and they would continue doing 
so until the end of time, as far as the dormant Bobbie Burnses and Wallie ' 
Scotts in our freshman classes were concerned. We simply could not | 
wake up Bobbie and Wallie. 

( 


And then came the big idea. Here it is. 

Why not have our students exchange letters with a freshman class 
in some college in a far-off state? But where? ‘There would be little 
use in going East, as most eastern institutions were flooded with students 
from the Middle West. We couldn’t go to California, as California is 
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chiefly populated by descendants of the pioneers of Iowa and Minne- 
sota. Our field was determined at the start. It must be south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Having found a college which would enter sympathetically into our 
project, we wasted no time in getting down to brass tacks. At the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Blake, head of the English Department of Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, we sent a list of all the freshmen to her, 
and she assigned names—boys to boys and girls to girls—and promptly 
a packet of letters arrived. 

We all know what Christmas is, and Fourth of July, and some of 
those big days. Well, this was a big day if there ever was one. I was 
confined at my home for a day with illness when the letters came, and I 
never enjoyed a day in bed so much in my life. When I was through I 
knew Arkansas better than any state in the Union, even better—God 
save the mark—than Minnesota. The next day I shouldered my pack 
and played Santa Claus to the freshmen, and excitement prevailed. 
After papers had been read aloud, passed around, and talked about in 
classrooms, in halls, and in the college dining-rooms, we took up the 
matter of answering them. 

And then I found that overnight a challenge had come to the members 


; 


of the class. Arkansas was as “literary” in atmosphere and back- 
ground—yes, a thousand times more, it seemed to them just then—than 
bonny Scotland, romantic Castile, and sunny Italy. How could they, 
writing of such a prosaic spot as Minnesota, make their letters as inter- 
esting as those they had received? And as they buckled down to their 
tasks, revelations began to come to them. For the first time they began 
to see their own local oddities and rural landscapes through the eyes of 
readers who had themselves never seen them before. They were for the 
first time artists—they were writers with a purpose—speakers with an 
audience—poets with a mission. 

With the letters of Ouachita College before us, we proceeded to make 
an analysis of their subject-matter to see whether it might be possible to 
derive some definite laws for selection and distribution of subject-matter 
that might prevent overlapping and duplication of some of the more 
obvious phases of Minnesota life. This analysis resulted in the following 
classification: 

I. Unique or unusual experiences of individual students to illustrate Minne- 
sota life 
II. Unique communities, towns, or rural districts, etc. 
Unique characters, racial types, etc. 
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IV. Unusually beautiful scenery, mountains, Jakes, rivers, etc. 
V. Interesting and important industries characteristic of the state 
VI. Life at Macalester College 


The list was placed on the blackboard in the foregoing order. This 


order is very important, by the way. The topic which the fewest ar 
qualified to handle comes first. The one experience which everyone 
shared in common came last. First of all, we made sure that all possi 


bilities for the first topic were exhausted before we went on to the next, 
and soon. When we came to the fourth we found a large number eager 
to select it, as was also true of the fifth. All those who could think of 
nothing else to write about wrote of the life at Macalester College. I 
shall not say that this is the best method, but it certainly guaranteed 
variety and interest for those who had to read the letters at the other end 


of the line. Moreover, there was nothing rigid about the choice of topics, 
and all were left free to change to another topic if they desired. The 


informal quality was kept uppermost in the entire conduct of this project, 


from beginning toend. We were writing letters first, themes nd. 
While I am aware this project is not a new idea, yet | 
it is one to which we do not give anywhere near the amount of 
it deserves. In this day of telegraph and radio and edu 
we forget the importance of the written word and the per 
which only the letter can give, in bringing distant personalities togeth 
I believe that at least once each year every class in composition, the 


country over, in high school and college, should exchange letters with 
some other institution in some other part of the country. I bel 
results should be studied and codified, and a definite technique or method 
evolved, that will insure the best results with least waste of time and 
effort on the part of instructors and students. Such, it seer 

the result of the exchange between Ouachita and Macalester. 

Because it worked out so smoothly, simply, and effectively, it has 
inspired both institutions to turn to the experiment again, I am sure. 
Already Macalester is beginning to look around for suitable places to 
communicate with—not only for this year, but for the coming year. A 
new world of educational possibilities is opening to us as we start making 
the plans. How interesting it would be and how stimulating to both 


+ 


instructors and students, if in the fall one could hear enthusiastic freshmen 


saying on the campus, “ We are going to exchange letters about 
with students in Lincoln Memorial College, Tennessee, next week.” And 
then in the winter to hear them remark, ‘‘ We are exchanging our philo 
sophy of life with students in Whitman College this month,” 
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in the spring to hear them say, “We are exchanging letters with the 
University of Hawaii next month.” And why not? Why this ever- 
lasting grind with no audience, or the same old worn-out, wearied, and 
bored-to-death audience of the classroom ? 
In conclusion, let me suggest the following rules for saving time and 
energy to those wishing to map out such a program: 
I. Take a college or high school of your own size. 
II. Take one out of your highway of travel, if possible. 
III. Have a definite plan of dividing the subject-matter for writing in order 
to prevent monotony in the letters. 
IV. Do it every year—preferably at spring-fever time. 
GLENN CLARK 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINNESOTA 





NEW KINDS OF BOOKS FOR OUR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

It is always pleasant to run across a new book that starts your mind 
to working. Even a casual inspection of a homemade book recently 
added to the library of the Richmond Hill High School suggests an infinite 
variety of subjects for thought. To the English instructor it suggests 
many co-operative enterprises that may be undertaken by teachers and 
students having a social spirit. The book to which I refer is a bound 
volume of about 500 pages, written and bound according to rules drawn 
up by pupils in the school. 

The book itself bears on the the title-page the words, “Young People 
in Fiction, by English 65, Richmond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, 
New York, October, 1923.’’ The editorial staff is as follows: editor-in- 
chief, Anna Christensen; art editor, Addison Mooney; assistant editor, 
Nathan Artsis; publisher, Edith Stenberg; assistant publisher, Mildred 
Thum; instructor, Stella S. Beard. 

In this book, the young folks of fiction of whom accounts are given 
are grouped according to their native countries. Kim and Mowgli 
are the Indian boys. The British group includes Jim Hawkins, Sara 
Crewe, Alice (of Alice in Wonderland), Maggie and Tom Tulliver, Lorna 
Doone, Little Nell (in Old Curiosity Shop), Tommy (in Sentimental 
Tommy), and Tom (in Tom Brown’s School-Days). 

In the French group are D’Artagnan, Pascalet (in The Reds of the 
Midi, by Felix Gras), and Cosette and Gavroche (in Les Misérables). 
The choice of one of these French young people raises the question of 
when a person ceases to be young, and another question as to whether 
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young people are not most prominent in almost all fiction. Romans 
and Italians are represented by Nydia, the little blind girl in The Last 
Days of Pompeii, and Nino, an orphan boy of the nineteenth century in 
A Roman Singer, by F. Marion Crawford. There are some Scandinavian 
young folks—Thelma, Nils (a Swedish boy of about fourteen in The 
Wonderful Adventure of Nils, by Selma Lagerléf), and Petra (in Bjérn- 
son’s The Fishermaiden). 

The American young people discussed are Huckleberry Finn, Tom 
Bailey (in The Story of a Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich), Jack 
(in A Hoosier School Boy), Little Lord Fauntleroy, Antonia (in My 
Antonia, by Willa Cather), Jo (in Little Women), Carol (in The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol), and Penrod. In this list you notice that there is an 
article on Penrod. It gives a fine survey of this lively boy. The author 
of the article received from Mr. Tarkington the following letter: 


SEAWOOD 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
October 11, 1923 
My DEAR MR. QUANDT: 
Thank you for your letter. My wife wanted me to write a book about 
boys—that is why I wrote Penrod. 
Sincerely yours, 


Bootu TARKINGTON 


In the book, letters sent out in the search for information, the replies 
received, and some letters of appreciation and thanks form an element of 
particular interest. Of course the pupils are taught to have common 
sense not to bombard distinguished personages with puerile communi- 
cations. 

Curious and faithful members of the teaching craft may care to 
know a little about the process by which the chapter divisions were made 
and the individual topics were chosen, and how the rhetorical theory 
for the half-term was worked into the successive stages of the enterprise. 
Some of the English teachers may be interested, too, in the time when the 
outline for each contribution was made; the time when the order of 
chapters and the individual articles was determined upon; the time when 
the boys and girls first talked their articles from their outlines; the 
different letters that were written; the competition for the production 
of a preface for the book; and finally the delightful ceremony of pre- 
senting the finished book to the instructor in charge. Such interested 
persons may communicate with me or Miss Stella S. Beard. 
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What I really started out to say is that the topic, Young People in 
Fiction, suggests many points of view with regard to fiction or drama, 
and many possibilities for homemade books. Groups of students in 
looking at the fiction that they may know or in the enlarging of their 
acquaintance with fiction might work out books on many topics suggested 
by the English 65 classbook. Interesting books could be made, for 
example, on “ Middle-aged Folks and Old Folks of Fiction,” “The Freaks 
of Fiction,” “Happy Folks of Fiction,” “Fictitious Grouches,” “Business 
Men of Fiction” (David Harum, Jethro Bass in Coniston, John Barclay in 
A Certain Rich Man, Babbitt), “The Prunes of Fiction” (Mr. Cawdle), 
“The Prudes of Fiction,” or—to change the phase from persons to places 
—“ Restful Homes in Fiction,” “The Inns of Fiction,’’ or—from places 
to animals—‘‘ The Dogs of Fiction” (ranging from the Baskerville dog 
to the valiant Bob, son of battle). 

I myself would be fascinated to look over a book on the ‘‘Tall Men 
of Fiction.” Surely everybody would be entranced by the “Gallants 
of Fiction” or by “ Loveliest Ladies of Fiction.” 

In drama, the range of possibilities suggested by the book which is 
in our library is fascinating. What enterprising teacher will undertake 
to have a book made on the “Young People of the Drama”? Gory, 
arousing days and evenings might be spent with the “ Villains of Plays of 
America.’”’ Then we might help in good citizenship by having a group 
of boys and girls work on “Good Citizens in Recent Plays,” “ Bad Citi- 
zens in Plays That We Have Read,” or ‘What We Have Learned about 
Our Country” from reading and seeing plays of the National Council 
Play list. 


“e 


CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 
RicHMOND Hitt HicH ScHOOoL 
RICHMOND Hitt, NEw YorK 


THE LESSON OF SHAKESPEARE COMPLETE 
At this time, when interest in Shakespeare is at its height, it behooves 
us to consider whether those children whose formal education ends with 
the high-school course are getting the best of Shakespeare, the fulness 
of his ideal of life, in so far as it is possible for immature minds to grasp it. 
Critics show us the analogy between Shakespeare’s plays, taken in 
chronological order, and the development of a full life, whether it be that 
of Shakespeare himself or of anyone else whose experiences have been 
similar. Life is often made up of experiment, carefree happiness, depths 
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of sorrowful but not hopeless tragedy, understanding joyousness, in 
succession; hence the universal application of the plays as a whole. 

In our choice of Shakespeare plays for the child in high school we 
wisely avoid those of the experimental age and introduce the child 
immediately to the light, happy plays of the second period. The fairy- 
land existence of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and the wholesome love 
of As You Like It make lasting impressions on the childlike mind. 

With the reading of Merchant of Venice, the child feels the nearness of 
tragedy, as he may be beginning to feel it in real life. Rational thinking 
is necessary for this play, and some ethical questions must be considered. 
The great moral lesson of Shakespeare, as of life, ‘‘ whatsoever a man sows, 
that shall he also reap,” is exemplified here, although not in such clear- 
cut and impressive manner as in the tragedies. 

Julius Caesar fittingly comes next with its picture of the upright man 
led astray by error of judgment. ‘This problem is likely to come into the 
lives of the boys and girls at about this time, especially in this day and 
age, with Mrs. Grundy always on the alert. 

Macbeth and Hamlet set forth more fully and completely and in 
more detail the inexorable moral law of life. But if this is the end of the 
study of Shakespeare, the ideal of life carried away is that simply of 
sowing what one reaps. 

How much higher, though, is the culmination of Shakespeare’s 
ideal, that of good finally overcoming all evil, attained after he had come 
“out of the depths” and had reached “the heights.” The Tempest 
perhaps better than any other play of the last period completes for 
youth and maiden a true philosophy of life. Hamlet shows negatively 
that vengeance brings suffering, but The Tempest voices constructively, 
“The rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance.” The Tempest is 
an epitome of the earlier plays read in high school, recalling even to 
unscholarly minds the earlier phases of carefree mirth, universal love, 
intermingling of tragedy with joy, depths of deceit and despair of evildoers 
and heights of service and exquisite joy of the good. Finally, with the 
full symbolism of The Tempest revealed, the pupil who is influenced at 
all by Shakespeare will leave high school, not only with the impression of 
“a heaviness that’s gone,” helpful as that may be as a warning, but also 
carrying the wholesome, joyous optimism, which says, with Miranda: 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 
Dora M. Davis 


CHATTLE HicH ScHOOL 
Lonc Brancu, NEW JERSEY 
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L MAGI 


Ever-singing sagas dwell 
On a Sign that blazed afar; 


Never a Christmas but they tell 
F How the Wise Men knew the Star. 
When the singing angels passed, 
f And the shepherds went their ways, 
y To the Child, not least though last, 
y 
Pilgrim scholars rendered praise 
, Wise Men hold the crowns of kings; 
In their runes the call of fate. 
3lind the counsel learning brings; 
L Sure its triumph—sure and late. 
l Driven souls, a-prey to fears, 
Love delivered long ago; 
, Hazards of the unknown years 


How should wandering magi know ? 


Mystic lights and shadows fell 


Round the Sign that closed His day; 





; The unlearned read its meaning well; 
° Wise Men led their sons astray. 
q 
r Eyes of seekers venturing far 
Scan the heavens from tower and hill; 
: Steadfastly the timeless Star 
: | Keeps its state—and beckons still. 


HELENE GAVIN 











EDITORIAL 


Professor O’Neill remarked at the Iowa English Conference the 
other day that a certain principle was “‘just another of the many 
Using Our big truths which everyone admits but no one tries 
Present to apply.” Then he quoted the old bon mot about 
Knowledge = =(Christianity: ‘‘We should be almost as much shocked 
to hear anyone deny it as to see anyone practice it.’’ Professor 
O’Neill’s phrase ‘‘one of the many big truths”’ is, unfortunately, 
quite accurate. For instance: 

Children should be required to learn only grammatical facts which they 
can use in the construction of more correct and effective sentences 

The best training for democracy is training in democracy 

Responsibility educates 

Children, like adults, learn chiefly through self-activity—that is, through 
action taken of their own volition. 

Ability to speak well is more important than ability to writ 

Literature is to be read not for information but for the broadening of 
experienc e. 


The best training for communication is practice in communicat 

What should be said upon any topic depends upon the audience, the 
occasion, and the speaker’s purpose. 

Most teachers will agree to all of these generalizations, but 
happy are the pupils in whose school there is any serious attempt 
to use them as guides in the choice of subject-matter and teaching 
procedures. ‘The Journal has urged in season and out of season 
that we must use scientific investigation to determine more accu- 
rately just what and how we should teach. Unquestionably 
there is much that we need to learn. Yet the earnest attempt to 
walk in the light that we now have is more immediately important 
than the effort to intensify the illumination. 

Let the reader consider his daily practices as embodiments of 
the principles we have cited—or if he does not entirely approve 
our little platform, let him build one of his own, perhaps only 
half a dozen of the plans he thinks soundest and most important. 
Both he and his pupils will profit by the changes sure to follow. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


JOINT SPEECH AND ENGLISH CONFERENCE IN IOWA 

The department of speech of the University of lowa—note that it is 
not called the department of public speaking—has made two notable 
achievements: it gives a course which is required of all students in the 
institution, and it participates upon a footing of practical equality with 
the department of English in the conferences with high-school teachers 
of English. These successes seem to have been attained without the 
least injury to the prestige or opportunities of the English faculty. 

This year the joint speech and English conference at lowa City 
was held October 23-25. Of the Thursday meetings we have no specific 
reports. Friday morning, C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan, 
urged the teachers to center the activities of the literature class upon 
realizing the experiences the authors have embodied in their writings. 
Introduction, discussion, biographical and historical information are 
valuable chiefly as they contribute to this end. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
of the Chicago Normal College, speaking from the same point of view, 
presented a more detailed program of literature study. Twice in discus- 
sion the minimizing of biography was questioned, but Professor Fries 
had the last triumphant word on Saturday morning. Hughes Mearns, 
of Lincoln School, read most engagingly some poetry by pupils in his 
classes as an example of the work which children can and will do with a 
little encouragement and sympathetic criticism. In the evening he 
appeared again and emphasized the development of personality through 
breaking down the inhibitions which prevent free expression, especially 
the shame of expressing our real selves. 

Martha Jane McCoy, University of Chicago High School, described 
their teaching of literature by the individual method, and the voluntary 
projects growing out of the wide reading done. Puppet plays, drama- 
tizations, tableaux, a model of Shakespeare’s Globe, and even epic 
poems were produced by the pupils. In discussing the last two papers, 
M. F. Carpenter said that while Iowa schools could not adopt these 
radical departures as a whole, they can and should work toward them as 
ideals. 

Friday afternoon, J. Milton O’Neill, of the University of Wisconsin, 
in discussing the function of speech training in the general process of 
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education, emphasized the speech teacher’s unequaled opportunity to 
reach his pupils’ thinking. In debate, for example, subject-matter from 
all departments is brought together and reorganized. Mrs. Sarah 
Barrows, of the University of Iowa, explained how pupils could be helped 
to improve their speech through a knowledge of the speech organs and 
their positions in the utterance of the various sounds. In the discussion, 
led by Andrew Weaver, University of Wisconsin, it was brought out that 
this procedure is necessary only in cases of special difficulty. 

Professor Fries declared that grammar is not a matter of logic or of 
rules, but merely a codification of usage, and proved his contention 
by citations from the history of our language. Mr. Carpenter, of 
the University of Iowa, offered a minimum requirement in grammar 
(both theory and application) for the end of the ninth grade. The note- 
worthy feature of his report was his insistence that each item accepted 
must be closely related to the actual speaking and writing needs of pupils 
of that age. 

Saturday morning, Professor Fries proposed the reorganization of the 
high-school course in literature upon the basis of the suitability of the 
content of each selection to the interests and maturity of the pupils 
This would involve examining each piece to determine its chief contrib 
tion to the reader’s indirect experience, and assigning it according to the 
maturity of this experience. In the last formal talk of the conference, 
Mr. Hatfield set forth five characteristics of the social method in composi- 
tion: (1) social aims on the part of the teacher—that is, services to society 
rather than to the pupils for their own sakes; (2) social assignments 
real undertakings in entertaining, informing, or persuading real people; 
(3) social criticism—that is, judgment in terms of the effect produced 
rather than in terms of set, and perhaps mistaken, rules; (4) social study 
of technique, including the development of grammatical principles 
through an examination of current usage; (5) social drills, in which the 
group spirit and repetition of language forms under actual speech con- 
ditions have a prominent part. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Harriet Monroe is the founder and editor of Poetry, which came into 
being in 1912. She has published the following volumes of verse: Valerie 
and Other Poems, 1892; The Columbian Ode, 1893; John Wellborn Root— 
A Memoir, 1896; The Passing Show—Modern Plays in Verse, 1903; 
You and I, 1914; The Difference and Other Poems, 1924. She edited 
(with Alice Corbin Henderson) The New Poetry, an Anthology, 1917. 
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Henry Seidel Canby, the editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
is an alumnus of Yale. His doctoral degree was taken in 1905, and his 
relations with his Alma Mater as first an instructor, and then a professor 
and lecturer in English, were continued until 1922. For ten years he was 
assistant editor of the Yale Review, then editor of the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post. The list of his publications follows: The 
Short Story, 1902; The Short Story in English, 1909; English Composition 
in Theory and Practice (in collaboration), 1909; A Study of the Short 
Story, 1913; Elements of Composition (in collaboration), 1913; College 
Sons and College Fathers, 1915; Facts, Thought, and Imagination (in col- 
laboration), 1917; Good English (in collaboration), 1918; Education by 
Violence, 1919; Our House, 1919; Everyday Americans, 1920; Saturday 
Papers (part author), 1921; Definitions, First Series, 1922; co-editor, 
The Book of the Short Story, 1903; Selections from Robert Louis Stevenson, 
1911; Selections from Masefield, 1917; War Aims and Peace Ideals, 1919; 
Antony and Cleopatra, 1921; contributions to America of Today, 1922; 
Definitions, Second Series, 1924. 

J. C. Tressler is head of the English department of Newtown High 
School, New York City; teacher of public speaking in the Extension 
Division of the College of the City of New York; lecturer on English 
methods in the Syracuse University summer session. He is also joint 
author of Williams and Tressler’s Composition and Rhetoric by Practice, 
and deviser of an English minimum essentials test. 

Helene L. Bullock is a graduate of Wellesley with a Master’s degree 
from Radcliffe. She has taught at Simmons, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr and is now serving temporarily as director of freshman and 
sophomore composition at the last-named college. She has written 
numerous articles and stories, and lectures from time to time on what 
she declares to be her hobby, the English novel. 

Grace T. Lewis is a graduate of Goucher College and a member of 
the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity. She has an M.A. degree from Columbia 
University, School of Education. Since 1921 she has been dean in 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, New York. She writes 
on administrative problems and activities of the high school. 

Gertrude Klein is a teacher of English in the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. She received her B.A. from Bryn Mawr College, 
her M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Sidney L. Pressey, once of Indiana University, is now a member 
of the department of psychology in Ohio State University. His 
article is the second published by the English Journal from a series of 
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seven on statistical investigation of essentials. He is much interested 
in tests and is the author of several, reading tests among others. At 
present he is conducting through tests a nation-wide survey of English. 


PERIODICALS 

Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play. Brander Matthews. Scribner’s 
Magazine, November, 1924. From the experience of seeing every 
worthwhile play and player between 1869 and 1909, followed by the 
experience of seeing practically none at all from 1909 to 1923, the veteran 
critic constructs a lookout tower from which he judges the plays and the 
players of the immediate present, to the unwearying observation of 
which he has recently returned. His list of ten worthwhile plays seen 
during 1923-24 will interest readers as much as his praise of players and 
producers. His note is one of high optimism. 

The Value of High-School Dramatics. Clarence Stratton. Theater 

] 


Magazine, October, 1924. The first of a series of articles on play produc- 


] 


tion in high schools. The necessity for reform in the method of handling 


dramatic literature is the theme. A play should be read and studied as 
a play; the characters should be realized as living men and women in 
action. The scene of the action should be clear to the mind’s eye 
clearer than the best production will make it. Yet even so studied, plays 
should be not only read but acted—if not as a whole, or to a large audi- 
ence, at least in bits before the class. Reform in methods of teaching 
must be accompanied, if profitable change is to come, by reform in ways 
of building school auditoriums, and in the demands on teachers. The 
space rightly designed for the production of a play is usable for any 
other purpose; on the other hand, the production of plays is almost 
fatally handicapped by common faults of stage construction motivated 
by the lecture-platform or musical-program ideal. 

Literature and Science. Dialogue between Bernard Shaw and Archi- 
bald Henderson. The Fortnightly Review, October, 1924. Lambent 
flames of talk on the dominance of British deliberation or American 
hustle in the future of literature; Drinkwater as a dramatist; the people 
Shaw hasn’t heard of: Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, James Branch 
Cabell, Zona Gale, Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser; the people he 
has heard of: O. Henry, H. L. Mencken, Upton Sinclair; Freudianism 
in literature and the pornographic novel; Mr. James Joyce; the follies 
of Einstein. 

Supervised Study in Wisconsin High Schools. W.W. Brown and J. 
E. Worthington. School Review, November, 1924. As part of a wider 
experiment in supervised study, in four southern-Wisconsin high schools, 
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pairs of English classes of equal ability were taught by the same teachers, 
one of each pair having forty-five-minute “recitations”’ of the usual type, 
and the other having sixty-minute periods, of which twenty minutes 
was devoted to discussion and review, fifteen minutes to assignment, 
and twenty-five minutes to supervised study on new assignment. In 
addition the supervised-study pupils were expected to work thirty min- 
utes out of class. Inone school there was no decisive difference in results. 
In another the chief difference was a probable slight reduction of failures 
through supervised study. In the other two, the results of standard tests, 
general examinations, and term markings showed rather clearly the 
superiority of the supervised-study plan. 

Some Reflections from Teaching Literature. Richard Burton. Edu- 
cational Review, November, 1924. Many years of teaching in colleges, 
East and West, show that students respond eagerly to literature when 
its life values, rather than its purely aesthetic or, worse yet, its exami- 
nation elements, are stressed. The literature chosen must be suitable 
to the age and experience of the pupils. The apparently necessary 
standardizing regulation of our great schools frequently eliminates the 
original personalities. The students’ lack of classical background handi- 
caps the instructor. To literature taught as life and beauty, without 
drudgery assignments, pupils will respond, as did their ancestors to the 
old bards and story-weavers. 

An Experiment with the Dalton Plan. Jeanette S. Taylor. High 
Point, October, 1924. A fourth-semester class was started upon individ- 


‘ 


ual work in English, both literature and composition, with “contracts”’ 
somewhat @ /a Dalton. But the classes had previously been graded 
according to ability, and consequently the conferences became so regular 
and so numerous that at the end the only remnant of the Dalton plan 
was the mimeographed assignment sheets. (A significant vindication 
of ability grouping!) 

A Survey of Freshman College Composition. W. E. Vaughn. Pea- 
body Journal of Education, September, 1924. The errors in 1,080 
themes written by freshmen in the West Tennessee State Normal during 
the first twelve weeks of their course were marked and tabulated. These 
blunders numbered 5,225, and were distributed as follows: diction, 4.36 
percent; grammar, 9.53 percent; miscellaneous, 10.58 per cent; spelling, 
13.39 per cent; sentence structure, 14.14 per cent; and punctuation, 
47.98 per cent. Of punctuation errors, 75 per cent had to do with com- 
mas. Fourteen per cent of the comma errors were comma faults, alias 
sentence faults. Each of the six main categories is analyzed somewhat 
minutely, and the subtypes of error illustrated. 
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A Grammarless Grammar Review. W. R. Raymond. Tri-State 
English Notes, October 4, 1924. A class of college students who had 
found grammar confusing and boresome undertook to study the functions 
of words in sentences without the use of any of the familiar grammatical 
terms. This plan did not remove all difficulties, but it did result in the 
formation of genuine concepts, to which the accepted terms were easily 
attached. 

On the Sources of the English Vocabulary. Wren J. Grinstead. 
Teachers College Record, September, 1924. This study is a part of the 
recently completed Classical Investigation. The five hundred common- 
est words in the English language are almost all native. Perhaps they 


are largely such frame-work words as prepositions, pronouns. Of the 


iS 
11 
i 


next 2,373, about two-thirds are of Latin origin, and almost all the others 


native. As the frequency of use declines, the percentages of classical 
and native words fall at about the same rate, while those of untraceable 


origin rise correspondingly. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Two bulletins of the Bureau of Education are at hand: No. 46, 
“A Study of Distinguished Pupils in Iowa,” by Charles Deich and Elmer 
E. Jones; No. 56, “‘A Survey of the Schools of Alexandria, Virginia.”’ 
Bulletin No. 18 of the University of Illinois Bureau of Educational 
Research contains twenty-eight “difficulties’’ encountered by teachers 
of arithmetic and correctives for the same, prepared by Ruth Streitz 
In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association for Janu- 
ary and March appears a symposium of seven articles on “City School 
Costs.” —The leading article of the April issue of the English Bulletin, 
published by the New York State Association of Teachers of English, 
Rochester, New York, is “What the College Would Like the High 
School to Do in Composition,” by Professor Norman J. Whitney, of 
Syracuse University.—The March Bulletin of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English publishes under the title, “The English Course in 
the Springfield High School,’ by Susan E. Wilcox, useful descriptive 
detail.—The English Forum, published by the North Carolina Council of 
Teachers of English, issues in April “ Minimum Essentials in Grammar 
for the High School Course” in the form of a report, by Marguerite M. 
Herr.—The pamphlet, An Introduction to Safety Education, published 
by the Education Section of the National Safety Council may be obtained 
at cost (30 cents) from the offices of the Council at 167 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, and 120 West Forty-second Street, New York. 




































REVIEWS 


1,581 AIMS 


Most doctoral theses are not especially significant, but C. S. Pendle- 
ton’s investigation of the objectives of English teaching does seem to be 
worth its tremendous cost inlabor. Not that it carries us very far toward 
definite and final conclusions, but it lays the lowest segment of the foun- 
dation, much like the footing on which the foundation of a building stands, 

First, Mr. Pendleton collected—from teachers chiefly—statements 
of desirable objectives. These, including those which are similar but 
distinguishably different, number 1,581. 

Second, he obtained fifty ratings of each objective, though he had to 
employ eighty judges, since some were not able to go through the entire 
catalogue. Each judge sorted the cards bearing the statements into six 
groups: I, of greatest importance; II, of great importance, but not the 
very greatest; III, important for some persons—not for all; IV, should 
be attended to—not negligible, but not notably important; V, negligible, 
or objectionable; and VI, unclassifiable. Each judge took only a frac- 
tion of the cards at any one time, to prevent fatigue and confusion. He 
passed on each card independently. 

Third, Mr. Pendleton tried to list these in order of the number of 
times each was placed in Rank I. Since this placed only two of the total 
number, he resorted to the number of times each was given Rank II, 
and so on until the ties were broken. In the list, he placed at the right 
the rank each objective holds within one of the special categories, which 
are, Language (facts), Conversation, Public Speaking, Oral Reading, 
Writing, and Reading. Thus, the first of the statements appearing here 
ranked seventh in the whole list, but first among those under the cate- 


gory “Language.” 


7. The ability to capitalize speedily and accurately in one’s writing... W.5 
8. The habit of reading for enjoyment literature of the better sort... R.1 
g. The ability to think quickly in an emergency........... ee, 


Fourth, he arranged the other statistics of the rankings in tables, 
from which one might continue to draw conclusions without number. 

t The Social Objectives of School English. By CHARLES S. PENDLETON. Published 
by the Author. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1924. 
Pp. 225. $2.25. 
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Fifth, he tested the reliability of his judges by studying their experi- 
ence and education, and also by elaborate statistical measures of their 
deviations from the median judgments of the group. 

g, astounding, disquieting. The outstanding 


i | 


The results are surprisin 
fact is that as a professional group we do not know what we are trying 
to do. More than one thousand of these aims were marked as essential 
by 25 per cent of the judges! And the most approved aim is considered 
essential by only 88 per cent of these same judges. Even withall possible 
allowances for overlapping of these aims, it seems incredible that one 
thousand of them should be placed in Rank I by 25 per cent of the teachers 
of English. (The investigator shows with reasonable certainty that the 
results would have been practically the same if the whole profession had 
been consulted.) Of the judges who passed upon the whole list, no one 
ranked less than 72 objectives as essential, and one so ranked 1,214 of 
them. From 72 to 1,214 targets for each teacher! Is it any wonder we 
frequently never keep our eyes on any one long enough to hit the bull’s- 
eye? 

The aim which receives the highest vote as “of greatest importance”’ 
is “the ability to spell correctly, without hesitation, all the ordinary 
words of one’s writing vocabulary.”’ Other verdicts are equally surpris- 
ing. Either the statistician’s theory that the number of votes given any 
objective is an index of the voting group’s real opinion of that objective 
is false, or teachers of English in this country are exalting the mechanics 
of writing—and, to less extent, of speech—above the larger matters of 
expression, and far above all the values of literature. For the profession 
as a whole, the latter is probably the melancholy truth. 


inning. 


This investigation, immense as it was, has but made a beg 
Simplification and organization of this list is needed, and an objective 
evaluation of the surviving aims in terms of the social services they actu- 
ally render is imperative. 

W. W. H. 


IDEALS AND DEVICES IN ORAL ENGLISH 


Thoughtful teachers of composition are becoming almost unanimous 
in the opinion that speech skill is more important than writing skill—is, 
in fact, the chief foundation of the latter. Nevertheless oral English 
receives in most schools less attention than written English, and teachers 
are much more uncertain as to methods in the periods devoted to oral 


work. This unfortunate contrast between the desirable and the actual 
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situations has stimulated H. G. Paul, in charge of the training of teachers 
of English at the University of Illinois, to write a book' on the teaching 
of speech in the elementary school. Fortunately, all of the ideals (or, 
if you prefer, aims or objectives) he sets up, and very many of the devices 
he describes, are applicable to the high school. It is interesting to note 
that although he entitles the volume Better Everyday English, he entirely 
ignores writing. To this description of the scope of the book we must 
add that it includes a sketch of the history of our language—especially 
of its grammar and pronunciation—which should be a good antidote for 
the prevalent tendency of conscientious teachers to become priests. 

Aside from the moral effect of having a whole volume devoted to 
speech, the book’s chief importance lies in its advice for improving the 
pupil’s techniques—their pronunciation, enunciation, diction, sentence 
construction, and thinking. The objectives to be attained are described, 
rather than defined, and the spirit of happy work toward these ends is 
constantly emphasized. The advice concerning actual procedures con- 
sists rather of many devices than of general plans. For instance, we are 
told to keep the pupil’s classmates a genuine audience for him, or even to 
provide more unusual audiences and more formal occasions, but we are 
not instructed at all definitely as to how to carry out these admonitions, 
especially the one concerning the pupil audience. Again, definiteness of 
criticism, and conscious effort by the teacher to improve in some one or 
two directions are said to be necessary to real and rapid progress in skill, 
yet the difficult feat of securing this attention to form without destroying 
both speaker’s motive and the content interest of the audience is not even 
discussed. Thus is the English teacher’s most difficult problem passed 
over. Some will be pleased and others disappointed at this absence of 
any large patterns of classroom activity. In any case, very many of the 
devices can profitably be adopted or adapted in any classroom. 

In justice it should be added that, though his statements of principles 
and patterns of procedure are few, Mr. Paul evidently writes from a 
definite point of view. Motivation, pupil activity, and the presentation 
of the concrete and specific before the abstract and general he consistently 
observes. Though the book impresses the reader as discursive, it does 
not lack organization. It bears the stamp of the genial, informal, 
genuine personality of its author. 


W. W. H. 


t Better Everyday English. By H. G. Paut. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 


1924. Pp. 279. 
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AN AMERICAN LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


For an age in which books are reviewed and forgotten overnight, this 


notice of a volume’ already established within a few months after pul 


cation may appear somewhat belated. But every reader of Englis/ 
Journal will be glad to have such a work recognized in these pages. 
Perhaps the reviewer may partially atone for his delay by reporting that 
he has found this latest notable record of Shakespeare universally appre- 
ciated in England: a tribute which falls to the lot of few American 


scholars. 


The reason for such acclaim on both sides of the Atlantic is that 


Professor Adams’ Life takes its place as the best of a long succession o 
scholarly efforts to recreate Shakespeare in relation to his total ascer- 
tainable environment. Grounded solidly on all the mass of 1 facts 


turned up by investigations of the Elizabethan theater during the p 


twenty years, this interpretative record reveals as never before the dra- 


matist ‘in the atmosphere in which he lived and worked.” ‘J 


transmutes the leaden casket of his exhaustive scholarship into the pure 
L 
i 


gold of sympathy and imaginative insight. And the result is that th 
warm humanity of the playwright radiates through the book. 


Teachers will be particularly interested in Professor Adams’ earne 


attempt to revive the old gossip about Shakespeare’s service, during 
several years after his marriage, as a country pedagogue. But such an 


effort seems to border on absurdity, since the dramatist’s arrival in Lor 


don is thus postponed until about 1590, a conclusion quite at variance 


with the evidence. In contrast with this bold assumption, 


of the intimate biographical problems inevitably raised by the nets 


seems unaccountable. 

Apart from these two points, almost the only fault that most of us 
can find with the book is its cost. Unfortunately, size, fine printing, and 
sixty illustrations make the price disconcertingly high. But our school 
and college libraries will recognize this work as a necessity for the teacher 
who desires both to extend his knowledge and to enrich his appreciation 
of Shakespeare. 

PAUL KAUFMAN 


A NEW METHOD FOR COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
Most of us for years have taught literature by “types.”’ We have 
dealt with poetry, drama, literary and critical prose, novel, and short 


*A Life of William Shakespeare. By J. Q. ApAms. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1923. 
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story in their proper order, and satisfactorily demonstrated their his- 
torical developments and interrelations. But when we turn to Writing 
by Types,' we find a different use of the term. Not one of these familiar 
and basic types is the exclusive subject of a single chapter, although 
various phases of them are treated. The book opens with a study of the 
critical, and ends with a study of the familiar, essay. Between these two 
there is a varied assortment to be found. The feature article, the edi- 
torial, the interview, informal argument, the business letter, and the 
after-dinner speech give practice in writing of a utilitarian sort, while 
the scale is again balanced by studies of satire, verse, parody, the char- 
acter sketch, the local-color study, dialogue, and the episode. The 
title, therefore, accurately describes what is done in the text, but it may 
be somewhat misleading to those who have the more conventional 
classification of types of writing in their minds. 

When we come to a consideration of the separate chapters, we find 
almost everything in the book seemingly as obvious and stale, in reality 
as novel and stimulating. The theory, as the authors explain it in their 
preface, is that a student who has mastered his tools of expression in 
more elementary courses must find his proper outlets. The answer 
to his problem is to “try everything once.” The method of procedure 
in these chapters is as follows: the type of writing to be considered is 
clearly defined in terms of its purpose, rather than of its form; the field 
in which this type may be effective is carefully staked out, and the modi- 
fications and ramifications of the definition made obvious; the material 
suitable for such treatment is discovered and analyzed; the treatment 
in the actual writing is demonstrated by example of how it ought, and 
how it ought not, to be done; and finally the uses and applications of 
the type are suggested. 

Such a book may serve many purposes. It is obviously unsuited to 
the needs of those who have not had such technical training as is deemed 
desirable, who do not know the common rules of grammar, and who can- 
not distinguish at least the four major classifications of prose: descrip- 
tion, exposition, narration, and formal argument. Likewise, it is too 
elementary for those who have determined upon a professional or semi- 
professonal writing career, and know the fields in which they excel. But 
there is a period between these two stages in development, which usually 
lasts from half a year to three or four, a period of experimentation and the 


t Writing by Types: A Manual of Composition for College Students. By ALBERT C. 
BauGuH, Paut C. KitcHen, and MatrHew W. Brack. New York: The Century 


Company, 1924. Pp. 226. $1.10 
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trying of wings. This period is usually covered by the second term of 
freshman, or by sophomore or junior, composition. It is exactly at this 
stage that such a book as this will prove most serviceable with stimulating 
advice and formative suggestions. As a text, assigned and followed 
closely either in or out of class, it must, of course, shape the work to its 
own methods, but it is exceedingly adaptable, as omissions or changes in 
the order of the chapters make no difference in its effectiveness. It may 
also serve as a new stimulus to the individual student who writes well but 
has fallen into a rut, to him who is perplexed by his inability to reconcile 
living material to formal method, or even to that poor unfortunate who 
is totally stifled by being told too often what he must not do. Even if 
it goes no further, the teacher who reads it will glean ideas for assignments 
and new theories as to methods. 

It is not too much to hope, however, that in some places this unpre- 
tentious volume may lead to the establishment of a totally new course in 
writing, and make the intermediate step between the more elementary 
and the more advanced forms of college composition definitely progres- 
sive without forcing it into such specialized fields as journalism or fiction. 
This may well prove to be its greatest accomplishment. 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
LITERATURE 
Balisand. By Jos—EPpH HERGESHEIMER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 

Pp. 371. $2.50. 

The outward course of this story is sufficiently close to the accepted formula for 
novels of early Virginia. Richard Bale, planter and soldier, falls in love at somewhere 
near thirty with a girl engaged to be married to a neighboring squire, and his love is 
returned. The duel arranged to settle the impasse is prevented by the heroine’s tragic 
death in the presence of the lover and the betrothed. But the hatred engendered 
between the two men persists through years of living and happy marriage, and brings 
them together at last in deadly encounter. Mortally wounded, Bale insists on a point 
of vantage offered by the code, and with a last summoning of strength and skill kills 
hisman. The prime interest of the book is not its plot, but the attempt to look at this 
particular type of character from within, to show a country gentleman of the old régime 
engrossed in retrospection, corroded by passion. Mr. Hergesheimer has invaded an 
epic field in a lyric mood, and the result is disturbing. 
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Wandering Stars. By CLEMENCE DANE. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1924. 

Wandering Stars together with The Lover, reads the full title of this original and 
piquant performance. The Lover, dated July-September, 1922, is the story of a woman 
who, loving a husband unfaithful and brutalized, brings back, by the intensity of her 
love, the real self of the man she loves, first as an unsubstantial phantom, finally in 
full union with his physical self. In Wandering Stars (August 1922-23), a gifted actress 
loves a cold-hearted and self-absorbed writer of plays. She inspires him with The 
Lover, and acts it for him, only to find that she cannot puncture the shell of egotism 
encasing him by giving him all herself. 

Elsie and the Child. ARNOLD BENNETT. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

IQ24. 

A Sequel to Riceyman Steps, in three parts. Elsie the charwoman married to her 
shell-shocked lover and in process of conversion into Elsie the house-parlor maid, 
but completely unchanged in beauty and composure, courage, humility, fidelity, ten- 
derness, and independence, is the superlative lady of the story. The child belongs 
technically to Dr. and Mrs. Raste, spiritually to her. A remarkable achievement in 


idea and in execution. 
GENERAL READING 


Under Dispute. By AGNES ReppireR. The Riverside Press, 1924. Pp. 

335. $2.00. 

A volume of twelve essays, all reprints. The mass effect is of the old surface of 
urbanity and scholarship and humor somewhat scratched and blurred by irritation at 
the crassness and insouciance of the post-war days. Young America plays a larger 
part in these pages than the titles indicate, and, on the whole, not to the mellowing of 
Miss Repplier’s mood. 

Definitions: Second Series. By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Co., 1924. Pp. 308. 

Like its predecessor, this book is announced by its author as a book “of, not on, 
criticism.”’ The criticism goes no farther away from today than Mark Twain, save 
for two or three reviews of famous books reprinted. That our world is objective- 
minded, interested above all in experiment, that this bent of mind—to be accepted 
philosophically—is not necessarily final or superlative, are the fundamental proposi- 
tions laid down by the author. 


The Garden of Folly. By STEPHEN Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1924. Pp. 282. $2.00. 
Whimsical satires on quack personality-developers and memory systems, upon 
psychoanalysis, superhygiene, and several other follies of the present moment. 


Howells, James, Bryant, and Other Essays. By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 

“Lowell,” “Whitman,” “Thoreau,” and “Uncle Tom” are the “other essays.” 
There is nothing startling about any of them, unless the excessive mildness of Professor 
Phelps’s praise of Whitman may in the zigzag course of human events now come to 
be considered so. Of the nature of obiter dicta these—agreeable, casual. 
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In the Chief Dramatists Series 





CHIEF PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMAS 


Edited by 
JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS 
A selection of plays illustrating the history of the English drama from its origin 
down to Shakespeare. Each play is annotated to meet the needs of the student. 


711 pages $3.75 postpaid 
THE CHIEF BRITISH DRAMATISTS 
Edited by 


BRANDER MATTHEWS and PAUL ROBERT LIEDER 


The editors have here brought together twenty-five plays which illustrate ade- 
quately the development of the dramatic literature of our language from the 
Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth century. 


xvi1i-+1084 pages $4.00 postpaid 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 























Fifty Plans for Fifty Themes EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


June to September, 1925 


NEW Tours to England, the Continent and 


the Mediterranean combining travel 


EDITION and study. 


Professor and Mrs. Getchell (of Bos- 


ton University) will conduct delight- 





enlarged—improved . cat 
8 P ful English tour. 

Scholarships for teachers to reduce 

cost! 


50 Cents 


Also: Resident Study and Travel Tours. 
(Postage 3 Cents) Special College Men’s Tour for $500, and 
Special Student Tours from $600 to $780. 


Write for details: 


J. ROWE WEBSTER 
Cambridge, Mass. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 
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TEACHING 
The Children’s Poets. By WALTER BARNES. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 

World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 264. $1.80. 

The author, in a popular style and with an appreciative attitude, sets up in his 
first chapter standards for evaluating poetry for children. In his later chapters he 
discusses Mother Goose and fourteen other significant poets who have written for 
children. In the selection of these poets some attention was given to securing repre- 
sentatives of various types of children’s poetry. An appendix comments briefly on 
sixteen other poets. Poems are quoted abundantly to illustrate points made in the 
essays, and at the end of each chapter several pages of additional poems are given as 
typical of the author under consideration. The book is an excellent introduction to a 
study of children’s poets and poetry. 

TURNER C. CHANDLER 
Foundations of Educational Sociology. By C. C. Peters. New York: Mac- 

millan Co., 1924. 

A crudely written introductory chapter should not too greatly prejudice, for this 
book has much to offer the teacher. The preface defines its aim: not the study of 
sociology from the standpoint of education, but the study of education in its socio- 
logical aspects. To the subject so defined the book contributes but one of the very 
many studies that must be forthcoming before the science of educational sociology 
can be built up. The various educative agencies outside the school are given as full 
treatment as the school itself from the community standpoint. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
Studies in Grammar. By Maser C. HerMANs. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1924. Pp. 464. $1.36. 

A book evolved from class lessons during an experience ranging from fourth grade 
to twelfth, boys and girls in day schools, men and women in night schools. It is an 
attempt to organize the subject in problems appealing to the interest of the students 
and requiring their best activity. Very decidedly worth consideration. 
Theme-Building. Revised Edition. By C. H. Warp. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 540. 

Very interesting departure from the customary organization of composition texts. 
A teaching order has been adopted. Thus proportion is considered in various types 
of composition as a single lesson. The whole composition is reached again and again 


from various standpoints; also paragraph, sentence, and word. 

Writing: A Textbook of Structure, Style, and Usage. By JouHN C. FRENCH. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 385. $1.60. 
Intended for use in a Freshman college course in composition. 


Century Collegiate Handbook. By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY S. JONEs. 
New York: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 331. $1.25. 
Very helpful and complete, beginning with practical and well-organized exercises 
to meet the grosser forms of sentence errors. Admirable examples throughout. 
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Better Everyday English 


By H. G. PAUL 


Professor of the Teaching of English 
University of Illinois 


A Book for Teachers and for Teacher-Training Classes 


Better Everyday English requires of us more than the avoidance of certain prevalent 
grammatical errors. It demands that we shall know at least the elementary facts 
concerning the development of our language, that we shall be careful students of our 
present-day speech, that we shall provide a finer and wider vocabulary for larger and 
fuller experiences of life. It further demands that we shall gain a fuller and firmer 
command of the sentence, both through direct, purposeful experiment and practice 
in our daily thought and speech and through making a part of ourselves the ideas and 
words and phrases of our great masters of speech. Just how these aims may be 
attained forms the theme of this vigorous, stimulating, delightful book. 


$1.60 per copy, postpaid 
LYONS and CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
221 East 20th Street 131 East 23rd Street 




















Writing in an English School I 
have always wished for a little book 
which would adapt the method to 











our requirements. I think Mr. 
Thurber has accomplished this 
adaptation admirably. The book is 
compact and stimulating. I much 
admire the skill which has put to- ©€P"S fers new book with hearty ap- 
gether such a number of exercises -  proval. It is just what I have been 
likely to appeal to our boys.” 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS » BOSTON 
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What Teachers Say of 


PRECIS WRITING 
FOR_AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


DR. JOHN LESTER, Hill School i CHARLES H. RAYMOND, 


Lawrenceville School 

“For a long time I have felt that 
there is a real need for such a book. 
I am delighted with it, and know 
that it will be invaluable in train- 
ing our boys.” 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, 

Browne Nichols School 

“I have looked over Mr. Thur- 


“Having been trained in Précis 





looking for.” 


Jill idl RS A 














literature.” 


A POSTER FOR THE ENGLISH CLASS 


“We feel that it fills a long felt want in the English class-room. 


It makes the student more interested in American 
From a High School English Teacher 
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Prices: 18 inches by 24. Each $3.00 


8 inches by 11. Each so cents 


SYRACUSE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Syracuse, N.Y. 

















Visual Education in 
English Literature 


These sets of slides in the English 
Literature Series are now ready 


Set I—Life of Alfred Tennyson—j3o 
Set II—The Idylls of the King—+5 slides 
Set I1I—Wordsworth and His Country— 
45 slides 
Set IV—Silas Marner—27 slides 
Set V—Macbeth (ready in January,1925) 
Notes will accompany each set of slides, 


supplying all the information necessary for 
the teacher to locate the picture properly. 


Visual Education has brought so much 
new interest into the classroom in other lines 
it can do the same for English. 


For further information address 


THE EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 








Professional Courses in 


Book Editing 
Editorial Reading 


Specially designed for teachers and other 
college graduates who are in need of expert 
training in the technique of book preparation 
and production. 


This training is given to those only whose 
education ‘and aptitude are reasonable 
guarantees of success. All applicants must 
be proficient in English, Those having 
higher degrees will find the course eminently 
attractive and advantageous. Accuracy and 
thoroughness are insisted upon. 

The course is given by correspondence. 
The number of enrollments is essentially 
limited. Our students are sought after by 
— both for permanent positions and 

or work to be done at home. 


For further information address 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


25 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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Just published 
THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL ENGLISH 


225 pages, 9x11, cloth-bound. Price, $2.50 postpaid 


A comprehensive statement of the aims of the teach- 
ing of English in the public schools. 1581 social abili- 
ties, attitudes, knowledges, and habits— which comprise 
the goals sought in the present-day teaching of Eng- 
lish—listed im the order of theiy importance as judged 
by teachers. 

A basic scientific study, valuable for curriculum- 
making, for supervision, and for teaching. 


Privately printed by the author 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 








Eight Hundred Theme 
Assignments 
Topics, Directions, Models 
Bound in Paper, Price, $1.00 


By 
MIGNON WRIGHT 
Teacher in English Department, High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Address 


MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 Oak Park, Ill. 




















EUROPEAN TOURS for 1925 continue under 
the leadership of Miss Geraldine P. Dilla, A. M., 
a college instructor in English. Dilla Tours 
differ from all others in the character of the 
parties, which are limited in number and are com- 
posed of college-bred and professional people of 
congenial tastes, in the constant personal atten- 
tion given each tourist, and in the extras included, 
such as a modern drama in London and a reading 
by the English poet Wilfrid Gibson, grand operas 
in Paris and Italy, carillon concerts in Bruges 
and Ghent. Several English-speaking European 
friends talk informally on their country’s life and 
letters. An unusual and rich itinerary in Great 
Britain is arranged for English teachers. A proper 
balance is maintained between the study of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and the recreational 
enjoyment of the best typical scenery in England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Any of these tours or parts of them 
may be combined with study or residence in 
Europe. The absolutely inclusive prices of Dilla 
Tours are from $615 to $990 according to length. 
For itineraries and all advice concerning the best 
way to give yourself the greatest pleasure, pro- 
fessional advancement, and lasting cultural benefit 
in your vacation of 1925, address Miss G. P. Dilla, 
615 College Avenue, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 




























Here's the 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The. Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially in 
their English, Geography, and History 
lessons. What more lasting service can 
you, as a teacher, perform than to direct 
an inquiring mind to the source of ac- 
curate, up-to-date information? 


flace:to bohm 


















Why not say to your Principal thata New 
International is much needed in your 
classroom ? Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
Get the Best 








































PUT OUR 


Home Reading List 


into the hands of your pupils 
aN) 


64 pages, 15 cents 
In quantities, 10 cents 





The National Council of Teachers 
of English 


506 W. 69th St. Chicago, Illinois 




















“* Admirablel”’ 

“Tt suits me.” 

“Tt is corrective and instructive.’ 
“A new book under an old name!” 

“7 shall use 1,000 copies this year.”’ 

“Your old book was good; your new one is better.” 

“Other books claim more, but no other wil! do more.”’ 

“Vou have covered the essentials and your methods will drive them home.” 


These are just a few of the comments culled from the letters and 
telegrams received since the publication of the revised edition of 


Applied Business English 


and Correspondence 


By 
HAGAR AND SoRELLE 


In producing their book, the authors—both of whom are teachers and 
business men of many years’ experience—have included only those essentials 
that have a direct bearing on the future work of the student of business. 

Through labor saving methods the book has been made exceedingly 
brief but sufficiently comprehensive for any high school or business college 
course. 

In short, the course has been developed 


r. By the elimination of the unessential; 
2. By the omission of much that is purely technical; 
. By the emphasis of those things that have a direct bearing on 
the work of a stenographer or other office assistant; 
. By providing a separate set of exercises corresponding to the 
lessons in this text. These exercises are extensive and require 
a thorough understanding of the principles explained before 
they can be prepared successfully. 
. By providing a series of actual business problems designed to 
develop a Business Sense and to give the student practice in 
correct Business English expression. 


Applied Business English and Correspondence will enable 


obtain measurable results. 
Text, $1.00 
Separate Exercise Book, $0.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LONDON 




















